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?l?ff  ^  ^f«5RnrHgif?I%5rgif5f?1  rl  I' 

1.  Having  first  gained  through  Veda  a  true  intuition  of  that 
Self,  which  has  no  second  self  and  which  is  bliss  and  light  and  is 
imperishable,  we  next  expound  the  method  of  reasoning  in  regard 
to  that  Self.... I. 

In  the  opening  words  ‘  which  has  no  second  self,  &c.’  the 
author  implies  a  benediction  recalling  to  mind  the  Reality  { Brah¬ 
man  ) ;  and  having  directly  shown  the  subject  matter  of  his  work 
(i.  e.  ratiocination  in  regard  to  the  Self)  and  its  aim  {i.  e.  the 
attainment  of  Bliss  which  is  Brahman)  he  premises  his  task. 
The  grammatical  construction  is  as  follows:  Having  gained 
j  through  Veda  an  intuition  of  the  Self  with  its  four  above  men¬ 
tioned  characteristics,  reasoning,  i.  e.  ratiocination  which  is  con¬ 
firmatory  of  Veda,  is  now  expounded  in  regard  to  it,  tdtvd,  i.  e. 
the  Self  as  characterised  in  the  aforesaid  manner. 

2.  It  may  be  objected  that  Veda  is  certainly  not  necessary 

Heretical  objection  :  Veda  is  super-  *0  bring  about  an  intuition  of  the 
fluous.  Self;  for  the  body  and  the  sense- 

organs  (adi)  are  the  Self,  and  the  existence  of  this  Self  is 
- — — - — - - - - 


f iifsi:  wi5fi?tiwjT>W5?iw  B  ^  II 
fsirargig  I  ^Jilf^'aj^iJ^gtg^Rrcng 

r)515!ia^nif^^TS?lTf3?gi5541l5¥ng’5Jf  ^ 
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f%^I^^n^lSHf®ir^f?l5Rrg^Ugfg^r5HIR^lrgil5fi?5C- 
S«f31rgw5:ggig  ^  51  ’BITSHW- 

fflisgf^fH^SfgiRS^fafqg^aiaTi^a;^^  5T?:isr>?:wigi5- 

proved  by  ordinary  sense-perception  and  inference  {adi).  This 
objection  is  rejected  :  — 

The  Self  is  either  eternal  or  non-eternal.  If  eternal,  then 

the  difference  (between  the  Self 

Reply  thereto  :  Self  is  neither  body  i 

nor  sense-organs,  for  it  is  eternal :  It  and  the  body  )  IS  dear  (  lor  nO  One 

detaJrr' believes  the  body  to  be  eternal ). 

Self :  Revelation  alone  can  make  known  If  non-eternal,  then  what  the  in- 
the  Eternal  Self.  iujj  •  c  vr 

dividual  had  done  in  a  former  life 
would  be  lost,  and  further  the  consequences  of  actions  which  he 
had  never  performed,  would  accrue  to  him  ( in  the  present  life  )• 

.,.11. 

(It  is  rejected)  because  the  Self  is  eternal.  For  the  diver¬ 
sities  of  the  present  world  must  have  their  source  in  the  unseen 
retributive  power  of  actions  (adris^a), — these  diversities  being 
inexplicable  on  any  other  assumption,  since  that  which  is  seen  is 
transitory — and  since  the  unseen  power  links  on  to  prior  stages 
of  existence,  the  Self  as  the  locus  of  this  unseen  power  must  be 
beginning-less  and  also  end-less,  in  accordance  with  the  establish¬ 
ed  induction  that  a  positively  existing  thing  can  have  no  end,  if 
it  had  no  beginning. 


>o 

rasii^i  gi  Ji^q  ^  nw  i  fsjTqng- 

?ra'S:  i 
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If  the  Self  were  not  eternal  ( anyatha )  it  would  follow  that 
the  retributive  power  of  actions  could  not  be  realised  and  that 
the  results  of  certain  actions  w^ould  accrue  to  an  individual  who 
had  not  done  those  actions.  And  it  is  certain  that  the  body  and 
the  sense-organs  ( adi ),  which  are  an  aggregate  of  products,  are 
not  the  Self ;  for  they  are  non-eternal,  are  products  and  possessed 
of  form,  are  non-intelligent  and  limited,  &c.  And  that  Veda  is 
necessary  follows  from  the  fact  that  no  other  means  exists  for  the 
intuition  of  that  eternal  Self  which  is  established  in  such  pass¬ 
ages  as  ‘  Verily  that  Self  is  imperishable  and  of  an  indestructible 
nature.*  With  this  view  the  word  imperishable,  avyayam,  was 
used  (  of  the  Self  in  our  opening  verse ) — that  is  imperishable 
of  which  no  vyaya,  destruction  is  known  as  regards  either  attri¬ 
butes  or  essential  nature  or  parts,  which  means  that  the  Self  has 
neither  parts  nor  attributes,  being  eternally  unchanged  and  infinite. 

3.  An  objection  is  brought  forward  in  the  form  of  a  question  : 

Objection :  No  evidence,  natural  or  there  any  evidence  for  the 
supernatural,  for  the  Self.  gg|£  ?  If  not,  then  it  fol¬ 

lows  that  the  Self  does  not  exist,  for  we  are  not  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  the  horns  of  a  man  or  like  imaginary  objects,  to 
which  no  source  of  evidence  is  applicable.  If  any  evidence  exists, 
is  it  sensible  or  supersensible  (sc.  Veda)  ?  Not  sensible.  For  the 
Self  (  as  declared  above)  is  without  attributes  (and  only  that  which 
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possesses  attributes  can  be  known  through  the  senses  ).  And  since 
the  sense-organs  can  make  known  only  external  objects  possessing 
form  &c.,  there  is  no  means  of  gaining  a  perceptional  knowledge 
of  the  logical  reason*  ( middle  term  )  as  being  invariably  attended 
by  the  Self  (or  major  terra  here),  and  (in  the  absence  of  this 
knowledge,  the  induction  or  universal  major  premise  of  the 
syllogism  cannot  be  formed ),  therefore  the  Self  cannot  he  proved 
through  a  process  of  inference.  Nor  can  the  Self  be  known 
through  what  is  technically  termed  *verhal  evidence,  since  it  is  not 
an  object  of  perception  or  inference;  nor  possibly  even  through 
the  other  sources  of  knowledge  ( technically  termed  *presnmptive 
evidence  and  evidence  from  ^non-perception  of  an  object;  for  both 
I  these  are,  in  the  first  instance,  dependent  on  sense-perception 
‘  which,  as  shown  above,  is  inapplicable  to  the  Self). 

Secondly,  if  the  evidence  is  supersensible,  it  may  be  asked, 
Is  the  Self  made  known  ( lit.  illumined  )  by  the  knowledge  gained 
through  Veda ;  or,  while  shining  forth  through  some  other  means, 
is  it  made  an  object  of  (  i.  e.  invested  by  )  Nescience,  which  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  knowledge  gained  through  Veda?  On  the  first  alter¬ 
native  it  follows  that  the  Self  loses  its  self-hood  ( sc.  character  of 
Brahman,  Intelligence ),  for  it  must  be  unintelligent,  like  earthen 


*  cf.  VedantaparibhashS :  Pandit  Journal.  New  Series :  Vol.  v.  620  et  seq  : 
vi.  91.  vii.  313,  318.  _ _ 
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s>  sa 

(  pots  &c.,  (which  require  illumination  by  Brahman  before  they 
can  become  objects  for  our  consciousness),  in  that  it  has  to  be 
!  illumined  by  the  knowledge  gained  through  Veda.  Adopting  the 
j  other  alternative,  what  are  the  other  means  ?  Does  the  Self 
j  know  itself?  Or  is  it  knowm  through  some  other  evidence  ?  The 
:  faultiness  of  the  latter  assumption  having  been  exposed  above, 
the  former  remains  to  be  dealt  with  and  is  inadmissible :  for  a  self- 
luminous  Self  cannot  be  invested  by  Nescience,  no  more  than  it 
is  possible  to  think  of  darkness  as  existing  in  the  self-luminous 
sun  at  noon. 


4.  Against  this,  some  thinkers,  keeping  in  view  the  demands 

1-  bondage  ahd  emancipation, 

Met  by  a  v  edantin  of  the  not  thorough  .  . 

type,  who  replies  that  the  above  argu-  naiTOW  Vedantic  monism  (by 
ment  does  not  apply,  because  it  is  Brah-  ,  i.  i*- 

man  and  not  the  Self  or  jiva  (personal  toaching  that  Brahman  and  jiva 

sentiency)  that  is  invested  by  Nescience.  personal  SentienOV  are  distinct, 
The  jivas  are  many  and  distinct  from  ^ 

Brahman.  Nescience  also  is  a  plurality,  and  that  there  is  a  plurality  of 
jivasb  and  not  tolerating  the  opinion  that  the  Self  (or  jiva)  is  an 
object  fori.  e.  is  invested  hy  Nescience,  urge  the  following: — 

Know'ers  of  the  truth  maintain  that  Nescience  has  jiva  as  its 
locus  and  Brahman  as  its  object.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  Self  (jiva)  is  an  object  for  Nescience. ..III. 

Certainly  jiva  is  intended  by  the  \yord  Self.  It  is  the  locus 
of  Nescience.  And  the  jivas  are  many,  otherwise  the  transmi- 
gratory  order  of  things  could  not  be  accounted  for.  Thus,  he  who 
has  attained  the  knowledge  that  his  Self  is  Brahman,  through 


’a^is^si’^sKf^  55ii^^iS^*i?iF^Tn^  f f^l^T 

5i  ^TFJfnin  wiBfi  ni^Nni  ^i^mi^^ivisiig- 
gm<oi  ajra^ifggT^snufq  fn^ig<=<irjifg2n^<i^i^i  ^^i- 
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^ra^si  ^  ^Jifsfh  ^  i 

proficient  practice  in  the  means  prescribed  in  the  Veda  termed 
“^hearing,  'pondering  d^.'ndi  deep  meditation,  is  emancipated  ;  and  he 
who  is  without  this  knowledge  is  in  the  bondage  of  the  transmi- 
gratory  world. 

For  the  same  reason  Nescience  also  must  be  conceived  of  as 
a  plurality.  For  if  Nescience  were  a  unity,  then  as  soon  as  one 
single  soul  had  gained  the  knowledge  (described  above)  there 
would  be  an  end  to  Nescience  and  all  its  products,  whence  it  would 
follow  that  the  world  whose  existence  is  given  in  perception  &c. 
would  no  longer  be  an  object  of  consciousness  (to  other  souls). 
Nor  can  it  be  justly  argued  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  one 
has  gained  such  knowledge.  For  if  such  knowledge  was  not 
attained  by  ancient  sages  like  Vyasa  and  Vasisbtha,  who  practised 
all  the  means,  principal  and  subordinate,  for  its  attainment,  its 
realisation  by  men  of  the  present  day  cannot  be  imagined  even 
to  be  possible  ;  hence  the  latter  would  not  turn  to  ‘  hearing  ’  and 
the  other  prescribed  means,  and  it  would  therefore  follow  that 
for  them  there  could  be  no  emancipation. 

5.  Here  a  question  may  be  asked  : —  Why  should  not  the 

Why  aot  hold  the  world  to  be  ro.l  «  ’>®  consider- 

given  in  experience  ?  ed  real,  in  accordance  with  the 


*  cf.  Ved  :  paribh  :  Pandit :  Vol.  vii,  p.  471. 
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data  of  perception  and  the  other  sources  of  knowledge,  just  as 
Nescience  was  assumed  above  to  be  a  plurality  to  accord  with  the 
transmigratory  order  of  the  world  ?  The  reply  is  as  follows : — 

If  the  trustworthiness  of  perception  and  the  other  sources  of 

Because  experience  cannot  vouch  for  knowledge  is  proved  by  SOme  fur- 

its  own  truth:  nor  is  there  any  voucher  evidence,  then  dearly  a  re- 

for  it  :  Besides  Revelation  declares  the  ... 

unreality  of  the  world.  gressus  ill  i'nfi>nituT)i  results.  If 

the  trustworthiness  is  self-proved,  it  is  vitiated  by  the  doubt  that 

(often)  arises  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  supplied  by  perception 

&c.  —  IV. 

What  is  this  trustworthiness  of  perception  &c.  ?  Does  it  con¬ 
sist  in  the  things  known  being  such  as  admit  of  practical  treat¬ 
ment  in  daily  life  ;  or  such  as  can  never  be  proved  unreal  ?  If  the 
former,  there  is  no  opposition  between  your  view  and  our  own  in 
that  ( we  hold  )  then  the  objects  of  perception  &c.  to  be  falsely 
surmised  (  unreal )  objects. 

If  the  latter,  then  it  may  be  asked, — Is  this  trustworthiness 
self-proved  or  proved  through  some  further  evidence  ?  Not  self- 
proved,  for  perception,  inference  &c.  being  liable  to  error  demand 
in  support  of  their  trustworthiness,  some  further  evidence  which 
shall  testify  to  their  freedom  from  defect.  Nor  does  their  trust¬ 
worthiness  depend  on  any  further  evidence;  iov .2,  regressus  in 
infinituTn  results,  if  the  voucher  for  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
first  cognition  is  a  second  whose  trustworthiness  has  been  vouched 


c; 


i  fsB^  siisiif^  fsB'gs?  mni  g 
nfiH  fit^iiTsf^  =g  f^fqgiuHrgjirainffh- 

foii«ii  f  r^?a  TiiCTi?=gn5^%si  ?if|fqa?g  npogi^i:- 
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Himw:  la^  nraiwRin  ^ 


sUllil'siqTia^aKl^a’aTSIRlfa  FJr^^nirn^TS^l- 

sifirearg  i 

for  ( by  a  third  cognition ).  And  if  the  voucher  of  the  first 
cognition  is  one  whose  trustworthiness  is  itself  unvouched  for, 
then  the  ascertainment  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  first  cogni¬ 
tion  is  a  useless  proceeding ;  for  certitude  as  to  the  object  may  as 
well  be  gained  solely  through  the  first  cognition. 

Moreover,  by  the  declaration  of  the  unreality  of  the  whole 

world,  in  such  passages  as  ‘  There 
Brihad :  Up :  IV.  4-19.  -  •  •  /  t.  ,  n 

IS  in  it  (  Jorahman)  no  diversity 

and  '  know  that  the  material 
Ivetas:  Up:  R.lO.  cause  of  the  world  is  Maya’ — 

(in  the  first  passage)  b}^  means  of  the  negation  (of  duality)  with 
regard  to  (  Brahman,  which  is)  the  substrate  of  the  erroneously 
surmised  ( world  ),  and  ( in  the  second  passage  )  by  means  of  the 
qualification  that  the  material  cause  of  the  world  is  Maya  (  unreal ) 
— Sruti  also  declares  the  untrustworthiness  of  perception,  inference 
Ac.  which  make  known  the  world. 
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Hence  out  of  a  regard  both  for  the  transmigratory  order  of 
things  and  for  the  plural  form  of  the  word  Maya  in  the  text, 

‘  Indra  of  many  forms  goes  along 

■  >=>>’<  by  his  magic  powers,  it  must  be 

maintained  that  Nescience  is  a  plurality,  residing  in  the  jivas  and 
investing  Brahman.  Tlie  Self  or  jiva  cannot  therefore  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  object  for  i.  e.  invested  by  Nescience.  This  is  a 
summary  of  the  views  (  of  §  4). 

*  A  Vedantic  technicality,  usually  explained  by  ’JITMa?T€g  5inrT 
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6.  With  regard  to  the  above  views  some  may  ask, — 

Do  the  words  jiva  and  Brahman  denote  one  substance  or  two  ? 

One,  you  say  ?  To  this  I  agree. 

The  Vedantin  of  §  4  is  refuted  by  an  o  ^ri 

opponent  who  adopts  for  the  time  being  1  WO  SUbstanceS  .  1 1160  yOUf  16- 

the  rigoio^us  Vedanta  of  our  author,  (,0  ^  ,  j-  J,];ojjis,u  gc.  Brahman  is 

jiva  and  Brahman  are  really  one  and  the  v  ’  ^  ^ 

same  though  falsely  imagined  through  ^he  Sole  Substance  )  is  ilivalidat- 
Nescience  to  be  distinct. 

ed...V. 


Is  only  the  Self  denoted  by  both  words  jiva  and  Brahman? 
Or  does  the  word  jiva  denote  the  Self,  and  the  word  Brahman 
denote  something  else?  If  both  words  denote  the  Self,  how  can 
the  Self  not  be  an  object  for  Nescience?  For  by  the  word  Brah¬ 
man  ( you  say )  the  Self  is  intended  (  and  Brabman  you  hold  to  be 
an  object  for  Nescience,  cf.  v.  3 ).  Against  this  you  may  argue 
that  if  the  Self  were  au  object  for  Nescience,  it  could  not  shine 
forth  as  being  involved  in  darkness  (Nescience),  just  as  an  earthen 
pot,  involved  in  darkness,  is  not  visible.  Not  so.  For  only  in  its 
character  of  the  sole  Reality  and  supreme  Bliss  is  the  Self  an 
object  for  Nescience,  since  it  is  only  to  the  Self  as  Intelligence 
that  the  character  of  shining  forth  belongs.  And  the  Self  as 
Intelligence  cannot  be  an  object  for  Nescience,  for  if  this  were 
possible,  the  existence  of  Nescience  could  not  be  proved  ( for,  if 
Nescience  involved  the  Self,  there  would  be  no  witness  of  NcvSci- 
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ence  ).  Again,  yon  may  urge  that  the  Self,  as  the  sole  Reality 
and  as  supreme  Bliss,  is  identical  with  Intelligence.  This  is 
quite  true  from  the  standpoint  of  absolute  truth.  How  then,  it  may 

be  asked,  is  the  being  an  object  for  Nescience  fixed  on  the  Self 
as  the  one  Reality  and  supreme  Bliss  ?  Through  an  eternally 
established  connexion  of  Nescience  (with  the  Sell).  Although, in 
reality,  the  Self  shines  forth  as  self-luminous,  absolute  and  bliss¬ 
ful,  a  differentiation  of  it  into  parts  is  falsely  imagined  through 
Nescience  ;  hence  the  Self  in  its  character  of  the  one  Reality  and 
supreme  Bliss  is  said  to  be  an  object  for  Nescience.  It  is  due  to 
this  false  knowledge  that  the  Self  is  said  to  shine  forth  in  its 
character  of  Intelligence  only,  and  not  in  its  character  of  Bliss. 
But  why,  you  ask,  is  this  knowledge  said  to  be  false  ?  Because  the 
Self,  in  this  very  character  of  Bliss,  does  shine  forth  as  the  object 

of  our  highest  love.*  You  urge,  however,  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  locus  and  object  of  Nescience  was  not  declared  by  us  to 

be  absolutely  real  ( — which  we  ought  to  have  done,  for  Nescience 
being  a  power,  sakti,  demands  that  its  locus  and  object  should  be 

absolutely  distinct).  True,  we  did  not  set  forth  the  difference  as 
absolutely  real;  for 

The  locus  and  object  of  Nescience  are  identical.  For  Nescience 

As  darkness  resides  within  a  house  !*  9^  darkness  and  is 

and  pervades  it,  bo  Nescience  resides  in  knOWn  as  the  external  darkness 
and  pervades  Brahman.  is.  Hence,  as  in  the  Case  of  exter¬ 

nal  darkness,  its  locus  and  object  are  identical... VI. 


*  As  shown  in  our  desire  to  live,  cf.  Panchadasi  I,  8. 
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For  the  thing  denoted  by  the  word  darkness  does  not  require 
that  its  locus  and  object  should  be  different.  For  darkness 
within  a  house  makes  an  object  of  the  space  within  the  house, 
while  this  space  is  itself  the  locus  of  the  darkness ;  so  that  no 
space  other  than  that  within  the  bouse  need  be-sought  for  as  the 
object  of  the  darkness.  Hence  too  {i.  e.  since  locus  and  object  of 
Nescience  are  identical)  the  other  alternative,  viz.,  that  the  words 
jiva  and  Brahman  denote  two  different  substances,  is  inadmissible. 
Moreover, 

If  Brahman  and  the  Self  (jiva)  are  distinct,  their  differ- 

(6)  The  distinction  into  jiva  (Self)  ^nce  must  be  either  natural  (sc. 
and  Brahman  wholly  unwarranted  :  constituted  by  the  nature  of  each) 

or  due  to  external  limitations.  In  either  case  the  difference  is 
altogether  incapable  of  proof... VII. 

If  the  difference  is  natuval,  it  follows  that  Brahman  as 

being  different  from  Self  is  un- 

The  distinction  not  determined  from  ^  //*  ci  ic*  •  x  ir  *\ 

within,  for  then  Brahma-hood  and  Self-  intelligent  (tor  oeli  18  intelligent^, 

hood  would  be  at  an  end :  ^ •£  -g  Sruti  passage, 

‘  Brahman  is  Intelligence,  Bliss  *  is  contradicted.  And  if  unin¬ 
telligent,  Brahman  cannot  be  the  object  of  Nescience  ( as  held  in 
§4.;  for  whatever  is  unintelligent  is  Nescience,  and  to  assume 
that  Nescience  invests  itself  is  idle  ) ;  and,  further,  it  would  follow 
that  the  Self,  as  being  different  from  Brahman,  would  lose  its 
self-hood  ( sc.  its  absolute,  pervasive  self-presentative  character )  to 
become  like  earthen  pots  &c. 
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On  the  otlier  alternative  that  the  difference  between  jiva 
and  Brahman  is  due  to  external  limitation,  it  may  be  asked, 

Nor  determined  from  without:  for  DoeS  this  limitation  COnsist  in 
Isescieuce,  the  only  possible  external  ,i  vtfe  i  •  m 

determinant  in  this  case,  can  be  neither  the  dllierence  being  an  eiiect 

tToT’nofsubjMUn  which  J.Le  diftiuc^  produced  by  the  limiting  condi- 
tlou  should  inhere  as  attribute.  tion  as  its  cause,  or  in  the  dif¬ 

ference  being  made  known  through  the  limiting  condition,  or  is 
it  some  other  kind  of  dependence  on  the  limiting  condition  ? 
It  must  be  premised  that  Nescience  is  the  only  limiting  condition 
possible  with  regard  to  the  difference  between  jiva  and  Brahman  : 
for  the  products  of  Nescience  (sc.  mind,  sense-organs  &c.),  as  being 
temporary,  cannot  be  the  conditions  determining  the  difference 
between  jiva  and  Brahman  ( — a  difference  which  in  the  Vedanta 
is  held  to  be  eternal  ab  ante,  anadi — ).  To  consider  these 

alternatives.  The  first  is  inadmissible,  viz.,  Nescience  as  the  li¬ 
miting  condition  is  the  cause  of  the  difference,  sc.  the  effect.  For, 
since  Nescience  has  been  proved  to  have  existed  in  the  undiffer¬ 
enced  Self  even  before  the  difference  between  jiva  and  Brahman 
was  brought  about,  the  differentiation  is  unnecessary  ( — the 
\  edantin  of  §  4  distinguished  between  jiva  and  Brahman  in  order 
to  provide  Nescience  with  locus  and  object;  but  the  identity  of 
the  latter  is  proved  in  v.  6  et  seep — ).  And  Nescience  cannot 
be  admitted  as  an  independent  entity  (sc.  it  must  have  a  locus 
somewhere  and  embrace  some  object:  hence  the  assumption  of 
a  differentiation  into  jiva  and  Brahman  effected  through  Nescience 
is  unnecessary).  Nor  is  the  second  alternative  admissible:  for 
Nescience,  the  limiting  condition,  being  itself  unintelligent, 
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can  make  known  (lit.  illumine)  nothing.  Nor  is  the  third  ad-  j 
missible.  For  the  kinds  of  dependence  commonly  recognised 
are  three,  viz,  the  procession  of  an  effect  from  a  cause  ;  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  an  attribute  to  a  substrate ;  the  cognitional  relation 
between  something  made  known  and  that  which  makes  it  known,  i 
And  since,  in  the  present  case,  neither  of  these  kinds  of  depend-  j 
ence  is  possible  with  regard  to  Nescience,  dependence  on  a  limiting 
condition  cannot  constitute  the  difference  between  *  jiva  and 
Brahman.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  the  difference  between  jiva 
and  Brahman  is  dependence  on  Nescience,  like  the  relation  which 
exists  between  Nescience  and  the  Self,*  jiva,  (sc.  a  relation  not 

*  Both  causal  and  cognitional  relation  having  been  shown  to  be  inapplicable  to  j 
Nescience,  the  attributive  relation  remains  to  be  disposed  of.  Thus  :  difference 
(  bheda  )  is  negation  ( abhava  )  :  every  negation  has  as  its  counter-entity  ( pratiyogi ) 

that  which  is  negated,  and  resides  in  a  locus  (  anuyogi :  in  the  sense  of 

locus  used  also  in  such  a  case  as  where  is  also  used 

in  sense  of  fcI'lS'CEl)  other  than  the  pratiyogi :  thus,  the  judgment,  “jiva  and  Brah-  ! 
man  are  different  ”  may  be  otherwise  expressed  by  ‘  the  negation  of  jiva  resides  ^n  | 
Brahman  and  has  jiva  as  its  counter-entity  ^GiaffT^Thrr^T  W3T 

^'grnir  - and,  vice  versa,  by  ‘the  negation  of  Brahman  resides  in  jiva  and 

has  Brahman  as  its  counter-entity’ —  — 

Thus,  the  locus  (anuyogi)  of  this  difference  is  either  jiva  or  Brahman,  and  not 
ajnana.  But  ajnana  may  yet  be  a  locus  for  this  difference  between  jiva  and  Brah¬ 
man — an  opponent  is  supposed  to  argue, — if  bheda  be  regarded  as  relation  ( sam- 
bandha)  in  the  technical  sense  of  something  apart  from,  and  linking  on  to,  the 
things  related  (sambandhi) :  th)is  the  difference  between  jiva  and  Brahman  might 
be  conceived  of  as  a  sambandha  existing  not  only  between  these  but  also  between 
these  and  ajnana,  and  thus  finding  a  locus  in  ajnSna.  The  text  replies,  difference  j 

(  negation  )  is  not  the  technical  relation — ^  fTOTr^WTSTT^ — sc.  the  negation 
of  jiva  does  not  reside  in  jiva  itself,  which  ought  to  be  the  case  if  bheda  were  the  i 
technical  sambandha.  I 
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only  between  Brahman  and  jiva  but  also  between  these  and  Ne¬ 
science  ).  For  with  regard  to  relation  the  restrictive  rule  is  that 
relation  is  dependence  on  the  things  related ;  and  difference  is  not 
relation  ( in  the  technical  sense  of  sambandha  or  a  link  that  joins 
on  to  two  things,  while  it  is  itself  different  from  them). 
Hence  Nescience  takes  as  its  locus  the  Self,  which  is  free  from 
differentiation  into  jiva  and  Brahman,  and  makes  the  Self  its 
object.  Thus  the  Self  has  been  proved  to  be  an  object  for  Ne- 
cience.  This  conclusion  has  been  declared  thus : — ‘  Undifferenced^ 
absolute  Intelligence  is  the  locus  and  object  of  Nescience,  For 

SamishepasSriraka.  I,  319.  PandU,  ^hich  follows  from  previouS- 

Vol.  V.  528.  ly  existing  Nescience  (sc.  jiva  and 

rivara)  is  neither  locus  nor  object  of  Nescience.' 

7.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  asked  (  by  the  Vedantin  of  §4), 
(c)  Nescience,  for  ■whose  existence  what  proof  is  there  of  Nescience 

being  a  unity  ora  plurality?  It 
parsimony.  is  a  Unity,  we  say.  What  proof 

of  this,  (  he  asks  )  ?  We  reply  : — 

Of  the  reality  of  Nescience  there  is  no  evidence,  revealed  or 
human.  If  Nescience  is  to  be  assumed  as  the  cause  of  certain 
visible  effects  (  sc.  this  world ),  then,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  parsimony.  Nescience  must  be  a  unity  and  not  a  plurality . .  .VIII. 

Is  Nescience  proved  by  Veda;  or  by  perception  &c.,  sc.  in¬ 
ference  and  human  testimony ;  or  is  it  assumed  to  account  for  the 
world  of  experience,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for  ? 
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Not  by  Veda.  For  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Veda  (  karma- 
kanda)  is  devoted  to  ritual,  and  the  later  portion  (  Vedanta  proper) 
expounds  only  Brahman,  the  Absolute,  Existence,  Intelligence,  Bliss; 
since  in  this  declaration  of  Brahman  as  the  only  Real,  the  in¬ 
tended  result  of  the  Veda  (  sc.  cessation  of  pain  and  attainment 
of  absolute  Bliss )  is  secured.  And  since  this  result  would  not  fol¬ 
low  in  the  case  of  Nescience  and  its  products  being  declared  real, 
the  Veda  does  not  set  these  forth. 

Nor  by  perception,  inference  or  human  testimony.  For  if  by 
any  of  these  Nescience  were  clearly  proved,  controversy  would  be 
at  an  end.  And  since  there  is  no  evidence  for  Nescience,  it  must 
needs  be  granted  that  Nescience  is  assumed  to  account  for  the 
otherwise  inexplicable  production  of  an  unreal  world,  a  complex 
of  joys  and  pains,  by  the  unrelated,  passive,  ever  blessed  and 
satisfied  Being.  For  there  is  no  other  course  apart  from  this 
assumption  of  Nescience.  Accordingly,  in  the  debate  as  to 
whether  this  assumed  Nescience  is  a  unity  or  a  plurality,  the 
just  conclusion  is  that,  as  in  the/ case  of  dreams,  the  defective 
nature  of  sleep,  which  is  a  unity,  is  known  to  produce,  a  variety 
of  objects,  so  in  this  case  presumptive  evidence,  seconded  by  the 
law  of  parsimony,  is  satisfied  in  the  acceptance  of  Nescience  as  a 
’  unity  possessing  manifold  powers.  Moreover  since  Nescience  is 
the  limiting  condition  of  jiva  and  is  a  unity,  the  Self  conditioned 

Jiva  also  a  unity  :  defined  according  to  by  Nescience,  %»  6.  j*va,  is  a  Unity : 
this  view.  — thus  declare  those  who  hold 

that  jiva  is  a  unity. 
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Sruti  also  declares  wliat  the  above  assumption  established 
(  sc.  Nescience  and  jiva  as  unities).  ‘  There  is  one  unborn  (female), 
red,  white  and  black,  producing  uniform,  manifold  offspring. 

gvetil :  Up.  IV.  5.  supports  this  view.  There  is  indeed  one  unborn  (male) 

For  var.  lec.  cf.  Sacred  Books,  Vol.  XV.  -yylio,  loving  her,dies  by  her.  This 

other  unborn  leaves  her  through  whom  he  has  had  his  fill  of  en¬ 
joyment.’  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  as  follows : — Since 
Nescience  is  to  be  declared  (in  the  second  quarter  of  the  above  ' 
verse)  as  the  cause  of  the  unreal  world,. the  doubt  arises  whether 
Nescience  is  a  product  or  not.  It  is  not  a  product  as  shown  by 
the  word  unhorn  of  the  text.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  there  is 
no  word  in  the  text  for  Nescience,  for  the  adjective  unhorn  with  a 
feminine  termination  denotes  Nescience  ( avidya,  fern.).  In  the 
word  one  a  plurality  of  Nesciences  is  denied.  In  the  words 
red,  white  and  hlach  the  text  shows  that  Nescience  as  made  up 
of  the  three  gunas  is  able  to  produce  manifold  products.  In  the 
word  unhorn  (masc. )  the  text  denies  that  jiva,  which  is  condition¬ 
ed  by  Nescience,  is  a  product.  In  the  word  one  the  plurality  of 
jivas  is  denied.  It  might  be  objected  that  a  plurality  of  jivas  is 
a  matter  of  common  experience,  and  the  unity  of  jiva  is,  therefore, 
not  possible.  To  meet  this  objection  the  text  shows  by  the  word 
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indeed,  which  expresses  something  well-known,  that  the  non¬ 
differentiation  (sc.  unity)  of  jiva  is  proclaimed  in  the  Upanishads  and 

is  proved  by  argument.  Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  since  jiva 
is  identical  with  the  self-luminous  Brahman,  it  cannot  have  any 

other  mode  of  existence.  This  objection  is  met  by  the  word 
lies  by,  which  means  that  jiva  approaches  Nescience  and  lies  as  if 

asleep,  i.  e.  being  involved  in  Nescience,  jiva’s  eye  of  knowledge 
is  closed.  Afterwards,  jiva,  loving  i.  e.  serving  Nescience  in  the 

form  of  objects,  is  involved  in  the  bonds  of  the  transmigratory 
world,  just  as  the  dreamer  is  engaged  with  the  objects  of  his 

dreams.  It  may  be  objected  that  Nescience  being  eternal  ah  ante 
must  be  indestructible — from  which  it  would  follow  that  final 

emancipation  is  impossible.  This  objection  is  met  by  the  words 
he  leaves  her,  i.  e.  he  puts  an  end  to  Nescience  by  the  intuition 

of  the  real  nature  of  Self  attained  through  Sruti.  Again, 
it  may  be  asked,  why  should  the  Self  approach  Nescience,  if  the 
latter  is  to  be  abandoned  ?  The  reply  is  that  recourse  to  Nes¬ 
cience  is  indeed  for  the  sake  of  enjoyment,  because  enjoyment  is 
effected  through  Nescience.  The  jiva  abandons  it  when  through 
intuition  of  the  Self  he  deems  Nescience  worthless.  Hence  the 

cornpound  in  text  must  be  resolved  thus  ; — her  through  whom 
enjoyment  has  been  enjoyed. 
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itself:  (this  knowledge  constitutes  emancipation,  these  Rishis 
were  therefore  emancipated,  and  the  Veda  therefore  teaches  a 
I  plurality  of  jivas,  some  bound  and  some  emancipated  ).  True,  we  j 
reply,  as  regards  declaration  of  a  knowledge  of  Brahman,  but  the 
passage  does  not  declare  a  plurality  of  jivas.  To  the  further 
objection  that  this  plurality  must  be  assumed  in  order  to  save  the 
meaning  of  Sruti  from  contradiction,  we  reply  that  this  assump¬ 
tion  is  inadmissible  as  contradictory  of  another  Sruti  passage 
declaratory  of  the  unity  of  jiva,  (which  unity  is)  the  undoubted 
meaning  of  Sruti. 

Another  objection — it  will  follow  on  the  single-jiva  theory 
that  when  one  person  is  emancipated  all  persons  will  be  emanci¬ 
pated.  This  objection  is  to  be  set  aside,  for  the  question  of  all 
(as  implying  a  plurality  of  really  existing  jivas )  cannot  be  raised 
against  the  holder  of  the  &ngle-jiva  view  (who  denies  the  real 
existence  of  such  plurality. 

Yet  the  jivas  are  many,  it  is  urged,  as  proved  by  our  con¬ 
sciousness.  Well  then,  we  reply,  let  this  order  of  plurality  be 
admitted  on  the  same  footing  with  t’^^at  of  dreams.  Against  this 
it  may  be  argued  that  as  in  a  dream  the  only  real  person  is  the 
dreamer  and  all  the  other  persons  in  the  dream  are  falsely 
imagined,  so  ( on  the  above  assumption  of  the  dreaming  and  wak¬ 
ing  states  being  on  the  same  footing )  in  the  waking  state  there 
can  be  only  one  real  person,  all  the  rest  being  falsely  imagined  by 
him— and  this  being  so,  there  will  be  uncertainty  as  to  which  out 
of  the  many  persons  is  the  only  real  person,  while  owing  to  this 
uncertainty  no  man  will  apply  himself  to  the  prescribed  means 
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of  emancipation  termed  *  hearing  ’  &c,,  and  since  the  prescribed 
means  will  not  be  employed,  it  will  follow  thsc  there  will  be 
emancipation  for  none.  * 

In  reply  to  the  above  we  would  say  to  h’le  objector. — You  are 
indeed  in  error,  holding  as  you  do  th«t  the  body  is  the  Self. 
How  so,  he  asks.  Listen  !  what  is  m^^ant  by  your  statement  that 
in  a  dream  other  jivas  are  falsely  imagined  by  the  dreamer.  ?  Do 
you  mean  that  bodies  under  su«i  names  as  gods,  gandharvas  &c. 
are  imagined  ?  Or  that  man;  jivas  are  perceived  in  our  sense  of 
the  word'jlva,  sc.  that  w'hio^  Nescience  as  its  limiting  adjunct, 
and  that  one  of  these  jr^s  is  real  and  the  rest  unreal. 

The  former  intepretation  will  not  avail  you  against  us,  for 
even  if  the  bodies waking  state  )  are  unreal,  the  possibility 
of  emancipation  overthrown  ( which  was  the  point  you 

urged  against  above).  For  we  do  not  say  that  the  person 
qualified  to  enter  on  ‘  hearing  ’  and  the  other  means  of  emanci¬ 
pation  fbe  body,  or  Intelligence  limited  to  a  body — which 
stateir^^^  would  have  exposed  us  to  the  charge  of  proposing  al¬ 
ternatives  (sc.  as  to  which  of  the  jivas  thus  defined  is  real)  with- 
ovt  giving  reasons  to  compel  the  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  the  al¬ 
ternatives.  Nor  is  the  latter  interpretation  applicable,  since  in 

I  dreams  a  plurality  of  jivas  is  not  perceived,  using  jiva  in  the  sense 
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of  ‘that  which  is  conditioned  by  Nescience.’  For  A,  or  ‘that 
which  is  conditioned  l)y  the  Nescience  associated  with  A’ 
cannot  be  perceived  by  B  similarly  defined  ( none  can  be  im¬ 
mediately  conscious  of  another’s  ignorance  or  knowledge).  Still 
you  urge  that  a  plurality  of  jivas  is  inferred  from  the  (visi¬ 
ble)  actions  of  the  several  bodies.  We  reply  that  the  infer¬ 
ence  will  not  holdj  fur  the  actions  of  various  bodies  may  be 
proved  to  result  from  a  single  jiva,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Yogin’s 
body,*  which,  as  the  Nai^ayikas  teach,  assumes  a  variety  of  mani¬ 
festations.  You  may  furthexurge  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  Yogin 
who  recognises  himself  as  real  an^  the  bodies  he  has  created  as  false  ; 
so  in  the  case  of  jiva  there  must  b\  a  recognition  of  itself  as  real, 
and  of  the  others  as  falsely  imagineLby  jt.  We  reply  that  such 
recognition  is  to  be  admitted  in  the  ca.s>  of  jiva  defined  as  ‘  that 
which  has  Nescience  as  its  limiting  adjunct’  and  not  as  ‘that 
which  is  limited  to  a  body’,  for,  in  the  exampo  also,  such  recog¬ 
nition  does  not  pertain  to  the  bodies  created  by  Yogin,  since 
his  Self  alone  is  the  recogniser. 

And  since  the  Self  (jiva  or  Intelligence  conditiorhj  by  ]s[es- 
cience)  is  the  only  knower,  the  Intelligence  confined  to+he  foot, 
even  in  one  and  the  same  body,  is  not  conscious  of  a  pain  ^.^It  by 
the  Intelligence  which  is  confined  to  the  head,  as  the  common  ex¬ 
perience,  ‘  my  foot  is  at  ease,  my  head  pains,’  shows.  Thus  w<a 

Yoga  Aphorisms.  Biblio  :  Indica,  p.  172.  j 
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have  proved  that  the  common  view  of  a  plurality  of  jivas  is  due 
simply  to  the  error  of  confounding  the  body  with  the  Self. 

Nevertheless  it  nfiay  be  asked,  how  in  the  waking  state  is 
this  consciousness  of  a  plurality  of  jivas  to  be  explained  ( if  jiva 
is  really  a  unity  ?  Listen  attentively.  There  is  really  but  one  Self, 
in  its  own  nature  eternal,  absolute,  intelligent,  free,  made  known 
in  the  Upanisbads  only.  This  Self,  associating  itself  with  b'les- 
cience  becomes  jiva  and  falsely  surmises  the  bodies  of  gods,  men 
&c.,  for  whose  enjoyment  it  creates,  as  means,  the  ‘  egg  of  Brahma 
and  the  fourteen  worlds.  Of  these  bodies  one  is  a  god,  another  is 
a  man.  There  is  Hiranyagarbha  the  creator  of  all  things,  Vishnu 
the  preserver,  and  Rudra  who  destroys  the  world  at  a  pralaya  or 
final  resolution.  These  three  have  the  rajas,  sattva  and  tamas 
qualities  respectively  as  their  limiting  conditions,  to  which  all 
tlieir  powers  are  due.  Then  again  there  is  the  individual  man 
vho  thinks  within  himself  ‘I  am  the  son  of  a  Brahman  ;  halving 
served  the  Gods  in  puja  &c.  and  acquired  ‘  hearing  ’  and  the  other 
prescribed  means  I  shall  gain  emancipation.  In  all  these  formg 
'  the  Self,  though  really  T^vara  (Brahman)  is  deceived  in  the 
waking  state.  Again,  the  Self  having  put  an  end  to  the  world  of 
waking  consciousness  as  described  above,  and  aided  by  the  defects 
of  sleep,  surmises  in  dreams  a  world  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
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wakmg,  falsely  imagining  thus  :— Yasishtha  and  other  Rishis  won 
emancipation,  when  through  their  bodies  and  sense-organs  they 
had  experienced  the  results  of  their  actions ;  other  men  are 
bound ;  I  too  am  bound,  miserable  in  the  bonds  of  transmigra¬ 
tion,  I  shall  obtain  emancipation.  Then  again  the  Self  puts  an 
end  to  this  dream  and  enters  on  the  waking  state,  or  that  of  dream¬ 
less  sleep  in  which  there  is  an  end  to  all  such  falst  imaginings. 
Since  this  is  the  case,  the  Self  which  is  one  only,  absolute,  self- 
luminous  and  wholly  blessed  is,  through  the  influence  of  its 
associate  Nescience,  termed  jiva,  the  transmigrating  individual. 
Nor  other  than  this  Self  can  any  transmigrating  individtal  be 
conceived  of ;  thus  we  have  clearly  proved. 

When  through  such  Sruti  passages  as  Hhat  thou  art*  this  same 
Self  .(termed  jiva)  has  gained  intuition  of  Brahman  (sc.  recog¬ 
nised  its  identity  with  Brahman  the  absolute )— -the  Self  with 
its  sin  destroyed  by  the  store  of  merit  acquired  during  a  begin- 
ning-less  round  of  transmigrations,  possessed  of  disp'Lssion  *&c. 
and  proficient,  through  the  grace  of  the  Sastras  and  of  a  teacher, 
in  ‘  hearing  ’  <&g.  which  have  been  practised  faithfully  and  continu- 
ously—then  the  Self  becomes  what  is  commonly  ( regarded  as  an 
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emancipated  maa  and  is  )  described  thus — ‘  he  has  put  an  end 
to  Nescience  and  all  its  products,  he  is  self-contained  it  that 
Bliss  which  is  his  real  nature,  he  is  returned  to  that  greatness 
which  is  his  real  nature,  he  is  emancipated.’ 

In  that  state  of  emancipation,  sc.  when  knowledge  of  Brah¬ 
man  has  been  gained  by  one,  there  is  left  no  jiva  other  than  that 
one;  nor  for  this  reason  does  any  unperceived  order  of  duality 
really  exist : — here  lies  the  esoteric  truth  of  the  matter. 

9.  If  the  existence  of  things  when  unperceived  is  an  in- 

Objection:  tbe  view  that  the  esse  of  admissible  assumption,  pray  how 

things  is  percipi  ( which  is  a  part  of  the  jg  common  experience  possible  ? 

iiva-unity  theory )  is  opposed  at  once  to  •  r 

common  sense  and  to  the  express  teach-  For  nO  man  glieves  101  an  Object, 

ing  of  the  ancients  as  to  three  kinds  jt  destroyed  merely  be- 

of  existence  : — paramarthiki  sattS,  real  *  j  J 

existence,  sc.  that  of  Brahman  alone;  cause  he  SeeS  it  not...X. 
prStibhasiki,  the  esse  of  wliich  is  percipi, 

8C.  that  of  objects  of  the  dream — world 
and  of  those  erroneously  imagined  in 
the  waking  state;  vyavahariki,  practi¬ 
cal  existence,  sc.  that  of  objects  of  wak¬ 
ing  consciousness. 

An  opponent  asks  how  we  concluded  above  that  ‘for  this 
reason  no  unperceived  order  of  duality  really  exists,  seeing  that 
some  thinkers  have  maintained  a  real  existence  for  a  dual  order 
also  even  when  unperceived ;  and  adds  that  it  was  just  because 
duality  exists  though  unperceived  that  ancient  Vedanta  teachers 
tauo'ht  three  kinds  of  existence ;  and  that  this  three-fold  division  of 
existence  will  not  stand,  if  the  existence  of  an  unperceived  object 
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is  denied ;  for  then  there  can  be  only  two  kinds  of  existence,  viz., 
the  absolutely  real  ( paraniarthiki )  and  the  merely  perceptional 
(pratitiki).  If  (he  continues)  the  existence  of  an  unperceived  object 
is  denied,  it  should  follow  that  the  man,  who  leaves  son  and  home 
and  herds  and  all  other  sources  of  joy,  should  die  weeping  and 
consamed  by  sorrow  in  the  conviction  that  these  loved  objects 
exist  not,  since  he  no  longer  beholds  them. 

Here  the  opponent  (speaking  in  v,  10.)  might  be  asked  by 
way  of  objection,  why  experience  of  a  dual  order  of  things  whose 
existence  is  merely  perceptional  is  not  possible  in  the  waking 
state,  as  it  is  possible  in  the  dreaming  state,  (for  all  schools  hold 
that  the  esse  of  the  dream-world  is  percipi).  This  objection  he 
would  put  aside,  because  the  waking  and  dreaming  states  are 
dissimilar:  for  whereas  the  latter  state  is  put  an  end  to  by  wak¬ 
ing  knowledge,  there  is  no  sublation  of  the  world  in  the  waking 

state  previous  to  an  intuition  of  Brahman.  To  the  opponent’s  view 
they  rejoin : — 

The  man  who  maintains  three  different  kinds  of  existence  must 

be  asked  whether  he  holds  duality 
to  be  real  or  unreal.  Real  it 
cannot  be.  If  unreal  (non-exis¬ 
tent,  asatya);  how  can  existence 
(sattva)  be  three-fold  ?...XL 

Does  the  opponent  prove  that  an  object  exists  even  when 


Met  :  the  common  sense  view  that 
a  thing  exists  even  when  unpeiceived  is 
beset  with  difficulties:  Ancient  teach¬ 
ers  admitted  vyavahariki  satta  only 
out  of  a  kind  regard  for  the  needs  of  the 
vulgar  mind. 
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UDperceived  by  maintainiug  that  the  dual  order  is  either  absolutely 
real  or  is  what  is  technically  termed  iii6xplic(ibl&*  ? 

The  former  alternative  will  not  hold,  for  an  absolutely  real 
duality  must  be  rejected  on  the  (  already  shown  )  rejection  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  perception,  inference  and  other  sources  of 
evidence,  (cf  v.  4*). 

If  the  latter  alternative  be  adopted,  it  may  be  asked  whether 
this  merely  apparent  existence  was  observed  in  any  instance  prior 
(to  the  inference  which  establishes  a  merely  apparent  order  of 
duality ),  or.  not  ?  If  not  observed,  how,  in  the  absence  of  an 
instance  confirmatory  of  the  inference,  is  the  merely  apparent 
existence  of  the  world,  beginning  with  the  subtile  element  ether, 
to  be  proved.  If  it  be  replied  that  the  snake,  which  erroneously 
appears  in  the  place  of  the  rope  seen  at  night,  is  a  well-known 
instance,  among  others,  of  a  merely  apparent  object,  then,  it  being 
premised  that  the  existence  of  the  world  beginning  with  ether  is 
precisely  similar  to  the  existence  of  the  snake  in  the  example 
adduced,  the  question  remains  to  be  discussed  whether  the  object- 
world  exists  even  when  unperceived,  or  only  so  long  as  perceived. 
If  an  existence  independent  of  perception  be  surmised  for  the 
world,  the  example  ( sc.  the  existence  of  the  snake )  and  the  case 
in  point  (sc.  the  existence  of  the  world  )  do  not  sufficiently  corres¬ 
pond,  because  of  the  dissimilarity  (  with  regard  to  the  snake  whose 

esse  is  admittedly  percipi). 

*  An  inexplicable  object  is  one  that  merely  appears  in  consciousness  as  some 
thine,  i.  e.,  more  than  nothing  (asat),  and  yet  is  proved  by  experi^i_ce_  to  be  less 
than  real  (  sat,  Brahman  ).  Hence  it  is  inexplicable,  or  a  product  of  Maya. _ _ 
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Nor*against  us  can  be  urged  the  case  of  the  man,  who  leaving 
home  ought  (as  a  logical  consequence  of  our  view,  you  said)  to  weep 
for  his  dear  ones,  because  certain  of  their  non-existence.  For  we 
do  not  say  that  he  is  convinced  of  their  non-existence  so  long  as 
no  evidence  subversive  of  his  belief  in  their  existence  is  forth¬ 
coming  ;  and,  futher,  because  we  have  shown  that  all  experience  is 
like  that  of  dreams.  [  In  dreams,  the  esse  of  all  objects  is  percipi, 
admittedly ;  and  yet  the  dreamer  weeps  not  for  his  absent  son  ]. 

Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
states  of  dreaming  and  waking,  in  that  the  former  is  destroyed  by 
waking  knowledge ;  for  in  neither  case,  while  the  error  lasts,  is  any 
sublation  (of  either  state)  admitted.  Nor  is  there  any  in¬ 
consequence  in  holding  that  there  is  a  sublation  of  error  on  the 
application  of  evidence ;  for  none  would  say  that,  when  the  error 
has  been  removed,  there  can  be  any  further  dealings  with  the 
erroneously  surmised  object. 

Nor  is  the  view  of  a  two-fold  existence  contradictory  of  the 
older  view  of  a  three-fold  existence  ;  for  while  ancient  teachers  (e.  g. 
Sarvajna  Muni  in  the  Samkshepasariraka  1, 1, 178)  did  not  abandon 
the  position  that  the  existence  of  a  dual  order  of  things  is  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  perception  of  it,  they  taught  a  third  kind  of  existence 
( the  so  called  •practical )  to  satisfy  the  deluded  vulgar.  For 
although  the  esse  of  the  world  is  percipi,  there  is  no  contradiction 
in  maintaining  the  practical  as  a  third  kind  of  existence,  if  atten¬ 
tion  is  had  to  those  intermediate  differences  (sc.  between  the  waking 
and  dreaming  states )  which  the  unphilosophic  are  persuaded  of. 
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10.  If  for  each  cognition  there  is  a  separate  object  ( as  must 

Objection  :  If  esse  is  percipi,  recogni-  be  the  Case  on  the  vieW  that  the 

:iTeirw:u.rb^tpnr‘\n1w:^^  oftWr>gs  is  percipi),  then 

recognition  itself  is  error.  yOU  must  explain  how  reCOguition 

is  possible  (  sc.  how  the  present  object  is  recognised  as  the  identical 

one  previously  known  ).  The  reply  is  that  the  recognition  in  this 

instance  is  precisely  similar  to  the  recognition  in  the  case  of  the 

imaginary  snake  observed  simultaneously  by  ten  men  ( each 

declaring  to  the  other: — I  saw  the  same  snake  as  you  did). ..XII. 

Still  (  an  opponent  may  urge  as  above ) — if  the  view  that  an 
object  exists  though  unperceived  be  not  maintained,  what  ex¬ 
planation  is  there  of  the  case  of  the  man  who  waking  from 
dreams  recognises  the  present  world  as  identical  with  the  one  he 
knew  before  falling  asleep  ?  Our  opponent,  we  reply,  must  content 
himself  here  with  the  explanation  he  is  prepared  to  offer  for  the 
recognition — ‘one  and  the  same  snake  we  all  saw’ — of  which  the 
ten  men  speak  when  they  have  fled  from  an  imaginary  snake,  which 
was  only  a  piece  of  rope  lying  in  the  dark.  For  in  this  example 
the  erroneously  perceived  object  ( sc.  the  snake)  is  perceived  by 
all  and  each  separately,  since  the  object  erroneously  perceived  by 
the  one  man  cannot  possible  be  perceived  by  another,  for  one  can¬ 
not  have  immediate  knowledge  of  another’s  error. 
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j  The  fact  is  that  the  recogoition — *  one  and  the  same  snake  we 
j  all  saw  is  simply  due  to  error.  And  so  when  a  man  passes  from 
waking  consciousness  into  the  state  of  dreamless  sleep  from  which 
again  he  awakes,  his  present  consciousness  relates  to  a  different 
I  series  of  objects ;  but  his  recognition  of  the  identity  of  the  present 
and  former  series  is  simply  due  to  error. 

2s  or  can  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  proof  that  in  the  state  of 
dreamless  sleep  there  is  an  end  to  the  world  of  experience.  For 
the  cessation  of  all  experience  during  dreamless  sleep  is  indicated 
in  the  Sruti  passage  declaratory  of  the  absence  of  any  second 
thing  during  that  state:— ‘For  there  is  no  loss  of  sight  to  the 

Brihad :  Up ;  IV.  3. 23.  because  it  cannot  perish* 

I  Nor  is  there  then  ( in  dreamless 

’  sleep  )  any  second,  any  thing  different  from  him  that  he  could  see.’ 

!  1 1.  \\  aking  consciousness  is  different  from  the  false  conscious- 

I 

ness  of  an  imaginary  snake.  If 
Common  Sense  reaeserts  itself :  If  e»Be  .  v/v  ^  i  •  xi  . 

is  merely  percipi,  the  well  ascertained  Clinerent,  how  13  it  that  the 

SgefreTt  ^re  accepted  as 

[  necessary  to  bring  about  waking 

j  consciousness  ?  For  when  organs  of  sense  are  absent,  no  know- 

1  ledge  results,... XIII. 
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In  the  above  an  opponent  urges  that,  in  spite  of  what  has 
been  said  for  the  view  that  the  esse  of  a  thing  is  percipi  ( tathapi ),  ! 
there  is  a  difference  between  Jinowledge  of  ordinary  objects  and 
that  of  an  imaginary  object  like  the  snake  seen  in  a  rope  the 
difference  being  due  to  the  presence  and  absence  respectively  of 
perception  and  the  other  sources  of  evidence,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  Nescience,  on  the  other,  as  causes  (of  these  two  kinds  of  know¬ 
ledge,  sc.  sense-organs,  and  not  Nescience,  are  the  cause  of  ordinary 
waking  consciousness ;  whereas  only  Nescience  is  the  cause  of  the 
false  consciousness  of  an  imaginary  object).  For  it  is  not  possible 
(so  runs  the  objection)  that  the  erroneous  cognition  effected 
‘  through  Nescience  should  have  as  its  object  one  precisely  similar 
to  that  which  the  cognition,  effected  through  sense-organs,  has  as 
its  object,  since  the  imaginary  object  did  not  exist  previous  to  the 
ejiToneous  cognition;  and,  because  the  cognition  effected  through  the 
sense-organs  and  other  sources  of  evidence  was  effected  through  con¬ 
tact  of  the  object  with  the  sense-organs  &c.,  the  existence  of  the 
object  previous  to  its  being  cognised  is  a  necessary  postulate;  and 
because  it  canbe  proved, by  theinductive  method  of  conjoint  presence 
and  absence,  that  sense-organs  &c.  are  causes  of  knowledge  (sc.  when 
these  are  present,  knowledge  results ;  when  absent,  no  knowledge,) 
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Hence,  concludes  our  opponent,  the  view  that  the  world  exists 
though  unperceived  is  a  necessity ;  for  on  any  other  view  the 
difierence  (  between  true  and  false  knowledge )  is  inexplicable. 

Not  so,  we  reply ; — 


Your  objection  would  hold  if  the  sense-organs  were  causes 

But  coramon  Sense  is  delusive  :  The  r 

senses  can  prove  nothing  real:  The  world,  knowledge.  Similar  to  the 

or  sum  of  effects,  is  a  pure  fiction  due  to  •  r  i 

Nescience  as  its  cause.  consciousness  of  the  presence  and 


absence  of  these  in  the  delusion  of  sleep  (  is  the  consciousness,  in 
the  waking  state,  of  the  presence  and  absence  of  sense-organs,  which 
you  urged  as  a  proof  of  the  sense-organs  being  causes  of  know¬ 
ledge,  i.  e.  our  consciousness  in  both  cases  is  false ;  for  no  one 
maintains  that  the  dreamer  sees  with  his  eyes  though  he  may 
imagine  that  he  does  so)... XIV. 


For  sense-organs  &c.  are  not  really  instruments  of  our  cog¬ 
nition  of  the  world.  Why  not,  you  ask.  Declare  then,  we  say 

whether  the  sense-organs,  and  the  rest,  are  instruments  of  true 

knowledge  only,  or  of  true  and  false  knowledge,  or  of  false  know¬ 
ledge  only  ? 
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Not  of  true  knowledge  merely  ;  for  the  truth  of  the  know-  | 

ledge  effected  through  sense-organs  &c.  would  have  to  be  proved  1 
by  declaring  that  the  object  of  (sc.  what  waa  made  known  [ 
by)  this  knowledge  was  something  different,  from  what  false 
knowledge  makes  known  ;  and  again,  that  its  object  was  some- 
thing  different  from  the  object  of  false  knowledge  would  be 
proved  by  the  declaration  that  its  object  was  the  object  of  true  ; 
knowledge — wliich  would  give  rise  to  a  logical  see-saw.  Nor 
does  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  is  true,  prov§  the  real  existence  i 
of  the  object  made  known  by  that  knowledge;  for  in  tha  case 
of  the  true  cognition — ‘this  silver  is  unreal  ’ — (e.  g.  where  mother 
of  pearl  is  mistaken  for  silver)  a  true  cognition  has  as  its  object 
an  unreal  thing  (sc.  the  imagined  silver).  And  (it  cannot  be  I 
urc^ed  that  the  difference  between  true  and  false  objects  consists 
in  objectS'of  the  former  kind  being  such  as  are  not  subsequently  ’ 
proved  false,  for)  absence  of  falsification  cannot  be  maintained  : 
(in  the  teeth  of'  Sruti  and  argument,  whicli  prove  all  save  j 
Brahman  to  be  false).  Moreover,  since  it  must  be  held  (on  your  | 
view  of  things  existing  independent  of  cognition)  that  the  sense-  j 
organs  as  sources  of  knowledge  must  have  for  their  objects  things  j 
which  exist  even  when  unperceived  (for  it  is  the  essential  character  | 

I  of  an  organ  of  knowledge,  you  say,  to  make  known  what  existed 
I  before  unknown),  it-follows  that  the  sense-organs  have  as  their  sole  J 
object  the  substrate  of  all  things  (sc.  the  Seif,  Brahman).  For  the  ; 
whole  world  of  ol  jects  l)eiag  non-intelligent  (jada  i,  e.  Nescience  I 
when  considered  apart  from  Self,  Intelligence  the  substrate),  it  ! 
cannot  be  what  is  termed  xinknown  (ajnata,  meaning  thereby 
invested  by  Nescience  \  for  the  objects  are  Nescience  itself,  and  ' 
Nescience  could  only  invest  or  make  unknown  Intelligence  j 
and  not  itself).  ' 
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Accordingly^  since  the  fact  of  beirjg'  the  locus  of  the 
world  can  apply  satisfactorily  to  the  Self  only,  you  will  have 
to  declare  that  the  sense-organs  as  sources  of  knowledge 
have  the  Self  within  as  their  object  ^  and  such  a  declaration 
is  impossible,  for  the  Self  cannot  be  an  object  for  the  sense- 
organs,  since  it  is  without  attributes.  And  thus  runs  the  Sruti— 

‘  His  form  is  not  to  be  seen,  no 
one  beholds  him  with  the  eye.' 
The  Self-existent  pierced  the  o-penings  of  the  senses  so  that 
they  turn  forward  (outward) :  th^'efore  man  looks  outward  not 
inward  into  his  Self.’  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  passage 
declares  that  the  sense-organs  have  the  world  of  phenomena  as 
their  olject.  For  while  the  passage  re-states  the  instrumentality  of 
the  sense-organs  in  regard  to  our  knowledge  of  the  w'orld — which' 
lustrumentality  is  commonly  regarded  as  proved  by  a  method  of 
conjoint  presence  and  absence  which  is  really  false,  as  (the  pr^ence 
and  absence  of)  sense-organs  in  dreams  (is  purely  imaginary) — 
the  real  meaning  of  the  passage  lies  in  showing  that  the  Self  is 
not  an  object  for  the  sense-organs. 

By  thus  showdng  that  the  sense-organs  cannot  be  instru¬ 
ments  of  true  knowledge,  w'e  have  refuted  the  (second)  alternative 
that  they  are  instruments  of  true  and  false  knowledge  together. 
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Let  then  the  (third)  alternative  stand,  viz.,  the  sense-organs  are 
instruments  of  false  knowledge  only.  This  will  not  hold,  for  }oi 
yourself  declared  that  Nescience  alone  is  the  cause  of  false  know¬ 
ledge.  And  because  we  also  have  proved  that  the  presence 
and  absence  of  sense-organs  (which  you  urged  as  a  proof  that  the 
latter  are  instrumental)  with  regard  to  (waking)  knowledge  is  on 
precisely  the  same  (ootipg  as  the  presence  and  abseiice  of  sense- 
organs  which  we  are  conscious  of  in  dreams  (sc.  is  a  bare  imagin- 

iog)- 

I  Thus,  to  meet  our  expectation  of  a  cause  for  all  effects,  such 
I  as  earthen  pots,  cloth  &c..  Nescience  alone  is  to  be  accepted  as 
their  cause.  But  the  acceptance  of  special  causes  for  each  of  these 
eSects  (—clay  for  the  pot,  threads  for  the  cloth — )  by,  those  who 
desire  these  effects  can  be  proved  to  be  precisely  similar  to  the 
acceptance  during  the  dreaming  state  (of  these  special  causes  when, 

I  as  all  admit,  the  clay,  threads  &c.  are  purely  fictitious). 

i  Hence,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Brahman,  all  things,  whe- 

i  ther  cognitions  or  things  cognised  are  the  effects  of  Nescience  ; 
j  and  their  esse  has  been  proved  to  be  percipi  only.  And  thus  Va- 
i  sish^ha  declared: — ‘All  things  have  Nescience  as  their  source: 

Y,.gavS*bthaNirv5n»pr»k.™na,81^20.  bubble-like  they  sprii.g  up  for  a 
The  Bombay  edition,  p.  211, reads  wst:  moment  and  are  refunded  into 

the  great  ocean  of  knowledge  (sc.  Brahman)  ’ 
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IS.  If  you  do  .not  admit  that  clay  &o.  are  causes  of  a  pot. 

Common  Sense  again  urges  that  the  how,  in  the  absence  of  a 
sceptic  too  must  start  from  certain  as-  c  \  ^ 

sumptions:  thus  he  must  assume  that  the  conhrmatory  instance, 

is  the  causality  of  Nescience 

that  Nescience  is  the  cause  of  the  world,  ^ 

to  be  proved  ?,..XV’. 

It  may  be  asked  whether,  in  maintaining  Nescience  as  the 
source  of  existing  things,  the  causal  relation  is  assumed  as  real. 
If  not,  then  the  causality  of  Nescience  also  cannot  be  affirmed. 
If  the  causal  relation  be  admitted  as  real,  then  the  inductive 
methods  of  argument  from  conjoint  presence  and  absence  &c.,*  as 
may  be  demanded  in  each  case,  are  trustworthy  sources  of  know- 
ledge ,  for  no  other  methods  of  proof  can  apply  to  the  causal 
relation  (tatra).  And  so  it  is  manifestly  improper  to  maintain 
the  causality  of  Nescience,  while  rejecting  the  causality  of  clay, 
threads,  &c.  (in  the  case  of  pots  and  yarn,  cf.  supra)  which  has 
been  proved  hy  inductive  methods. 

Moreover,  be  who  holds  that  Nescience  is  the  source  of 
things  should  be  asked,  whether  Nescience  is  the  sole  cause, 


Tfae  etcetera  ig  glossed  in  NSnSdikshlta's  Siddbantadipiki  by  \|fAlTBaWTW- 
sc.  all  cases  in  which  eristence  of  substrate  is  inferred  from  existence  of 
attiibutes;  as  subtile  ether  (substrate). is  inferred  from  sound  (attribute). 
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independent  of  any  others,  or  as  conjoined  with  the  retributive 
power  of  actions,  God  and  the  other  general  causes.*  Nescience 
cannot  be  the  sole  cause ;  for  variety  in  the  effects  is  impossible 
if  the  cause  is  a  unity  (as  Nescience  is) ;  and  because  an  unintel¬ 
ligent  force  (like  Nescience)  cannot  be  a  cause  without  the  aid  of 
an  intelligent  substrate  (to  will  that  force).  Nor  will  the  other 
alternative  stand,  for  he  who  holds  to  the  causality  of  Nescience 
is  bound  also  to  admit  the  conjoint  causality  of  the  retributive 
power  of  actions,  God,  &c ;  and  since  it  is  easier  to  account  for 
the  production  of  a  variety  of  effects  from  these  various  causes 
(tatah  eva),  what  necessity  is  there  to  assume  Nescience  as  the  • 
cause  ? 

And  so  (continues  the  objector)  there  is  established  the 
trustworthiness  of  perception  and  the  other  sources  of  human 
knowledge,  and  of  the  earlier  (or  ritual  portion)  of  the  Veda  which 
declares  that  sacrifices  &c.  are  the  means  of  obtaining  sons, 
cattle,  paradise  &c.  If  the  trustworthiness  of  both  human  know¬ 
ledge  and  Revelation  be  denied  (anyatha),  pray  what  view  can  he 
adopt  who  thus  places  himself  in  opposition  to  human  experience 
and  to  the  Veda  1  Therefore  (concludes  the  objector),  that  the 
world  has  Nescience  as  its  only  cause  is  a  downright  rash  state¬ 
ment. 

•  To  those  meationiid  in  the  te*K  are  u«uaUy  '  added— God^s  knowl^ge,  deatint 
and  volition  ;  time,  space,  antecedent  non-existence  («*f  the  effect) ;  and,  sometimea^ 
absence  of  ad  obstructive,  cf.  Ny&yakosa,  ed.  Bhimkchirya,  tadkiraiuiharaita,tv<^. 
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To  the  above  we  reply : _ 

Just  as  production  cannot  be  (explained  as  proceeding)  from 

The  philosopher  replies  :  So  far  from  Something  previously  existing  SO 
the  causal  relation  being  reoi  the  very  1  ,  .  r  ^ 

notion  of.it  is  iwex/jiicafi^e,  and  leads  us  ^  production  from  Something 

putMrrr::urce“S\h”[.ti;‘S:  cannot  be 

able  world.  explained.  The  bare  fact  of  pro¬ 

duction  proves  that  the  product  is  the  work  of  Maya.. .XVI. 

Is  an  effect  something  real  or  unreal  ?  Not  something  real  ; 
for  this  is  opposed  to  the  purely  monistic  teaching  of  Sruti  in  such 
passages  as  *  one  only  without  a  second.’  Nor  can  an  efifect  be 
proved  to  be  something  real.  To  explain  : — Previous  to  its  pro¬ 
duction,  is  an  efifect  existent  or  nonexistent?  If  non-existent, 
then  a  nonsensical  effect  such  as  the  horn  of  a  hare  ought  to  be 
produced  through  the  agency  of  the  cause,  sc.  the  non-existent  in 
this  case ;  for  the  non-existent  is  a  unity  without  difference  (and 
if  the  non-existent  can  be  a  cause,  why  should  it  not  endow  the 
hare,  as  well  as  the  ox,  with  horn?)  If  the  efifect  was  something 
previously  existent,  then  causal  agency  is  unnecessary  ;  for  the  efifect 
existed  previous  to  the  exercise  of  this  function  ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  efifect  (as  a  consequent)  is  thus  overthrown.  If  you  urge  that 
it  is  merely  the  manifestation  of  the  thing  that  is  brought  about 
tbrpugh  causal  agency,  wo  reply  that  even,  on  this -  supposition 
there  is  no  g^tting  rid  of  the  evil  fate  which  kwai^  you,  which- 
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ever  of  the  alternative  you  assume,  (for  you  will  have  to  admit 
that  the  manifestation,  previous  to  its  being  brought  about,  was 
either  existent  or  non-existent).  Grant  then  (you  say)  that  an 
effect  is  something  inexplicable  either  as  existent  or  non-existent. 

In  this  case,  we  reply,  it  is  fitting  to  maintain,  as  the  only  cause, 
Nescience,  inexplicable,  eternal  ab  ayite^  and  of  the  same  nature 
as  its  effects ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  entity  should  .be  the  cause  j 
of  non-entity  and  common  experience  vouches  for  this  impossi-  , 
bility. 

Nor  may  you  urge  that  a  variety  of  effects  is  impossible, 
Nescience  as  a  unitybe  held  to  be  the  cause  of  the  world)  j 
for,  as  we  have  already  shown  (§  7)  there  is  presumptive  evidence 
for  Nescience  as  a  unity  possessing  manifold  powers, .  (and  the 
variety  of  effects  would  follow,  consistently,  from  the  variety  of 
the  powers  of  Nescience). 

Nor  may  you  urge  that,  on  our  view,  the  authoritativeness 
of  the  earlier  or  ritual  portion  of  the  Veda  is  impossible;  for 
the  real  aim  of  this  portion  also  is  to  teach  Brahman,  indirectly, 
by  teaching  that  certain  means,  sc.  sacrificial  rites  bring  about 
certain  results,  through  the  performance  of  which  the  intellect* 
(of  the  sacrificer)  is  purified  (and  thus  prepared  for  a  study  of 

•  For  tUia  technical  meaning  of  &&ttva  cl  Katina  Up.  II,  6,  7.  d&ikarabbaehya 
m  (oco.  _  " _ 
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Brahman),  or  through  which  he  becomes  possessed  with  the  desire 
to  practise  the  means  of  attaining  a  knowledge  of  Brahman  (sc. 
earinff  &c.  ef.  note  p.  6).  And  because  the  authoritativeness  of 

the  Veda  (Sabda)  depends  on  the  implied  (and  not  on  tlie  literal) 
meaning  of  the  word. 

Hence  our  view  of  Nescience  as  the  cause  of  things  is  con- 
SMtent^  .whence  it  follows  that  our  view  that  the  Nescience- 
presented  world  is  strictly  cotemporaneous  with  the  cognition  of 
the  world  is  also  consistent.  For  such  is  our  experience  of  the 

existence  of  a  snake  imagined  in  rope,  or  of  the  silver  imagined 

in  mother-of-pearl,  or  of  the  mirage,  or  of  the  dream-world.  “ 
i3.  .Hero  this, must  be  explained 

Noneof  khedjomDJonljr accepted ‘mean*  your  view  that  existence 

duaiitj,.  is  cotemporaneous  with  percep- 
tion  (sattvam  pratitikam  cf.  supra) 
is  meant  that  esse  is  merely  percipi,*  I  accept  your  view  as  not 

opposed  to  mine.  If  you  hold  that  there  is  a  difference  (between 

existence  of  the  world  and  the  cognition  of  it),  pray  declare 
the  .proof  thereof.. .XVII. 

What  is  meant  by  saying  that  the  existence  of  the  world  is 
cotemporaneous  with  the  cognition  of  it  J  Js  it  meant  that  the 

W.  SrgFHfff  HR  ^stafajgstrtt: . 
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esse  of  it  is  percipi  and  nothing  else  ?  Or  that  the  world  has  an 
existence  independent  of  the  cognition  of  it?  If  the  latter  mean¬ 
ing  be  adopted^  it  may  be  asked  whether  there  is  any  proof  (for 
the  existence  of  an  unperceived  world)  or  not  ? 

If  proof  exists,  is  it  immediate  perception,  or  inference,  or 
Veda  or  presumptive  evidence?  If  you  say  tliit  immediate 
perception  is  the  proof,  then  we  ask,  does  the  perception,  ex¬ 
pressed  in — ‘This  is  an  earthen  pot’^ — ,  make  known  a  difference 
between  itself  (sc.  the  perception  of  the  pot)  and  the  pot?  Or 
does  some  other  perception  make  known  this  difference  ?  [This 
other  perception  taking  the  form — ‘  this  pot  is  different  from  the 
.  cognition  of  pot’ — ].  If  you  say  that  the  very  perception  declares 
(lit.  grasps)  the  difference  between  itself  and  the  perceived  object, 
then,  we  ask,  is  this  perception  self-known,  or  known  through 
some  other  perception  ?  If  self-known,  and  if  the  view  be  adopt¬ 
ed  that  a  determinate  knowledge*  (visishtajnana  is  effected 

•  Visishtajnana  is  judgment  or  the  knowledge  of  a  subject, 
viseshya,  as  qualified  by  an  attribute,  viseshana.  In  regard  to  visishta- 
jn ana  two  views  obtain,  as  stated  in  the  text: — (a)  “ faftjtsaTSTW 
fswtnira[T5»sr5ii??rTig,”  {b)  “ 

fwfn  ug.”  The  former  is  the  NyEya  view  ( of. ‘Bha^hSpartchohheda, 
Muktivall  41.  58).  It  holds  that  for  the  formation  of  a  visishtujnSna, 
«.  g.  ghato’  yam,  there  is  necessary  not  only  intercourse  (sannikaraha) 
of  sense-organs  with  the  viseshya  or  ghata,  but  also  a  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  viseshana  or  gha^tva.  Such  previous  knowledge  is 
technically  termed  indeterminalff  nirvikalpaka,  and  ia  not  effected 
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through  a  knowledge  of  the  attribute  portion— then,  although  in 
the  present  case  the  difference  (between  the  pot  and  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  pot)  is  known  as  the  attribute  of  the  object  (sc.  earthen 
pot)  made  known  by  the  perception  itself  (sva).  it  follows  that  the 
perception  is  self-originated  in  that  it  makes  known  an  attribute 
VIZ.,  the  difference  (between  the  pot  and  the  perception  of  the  pot ; 
and.  ex  hypothesi,  it  is  the  knowledge  of  this  difference  as  the  attri¬ 
bute  portion  which  brings  about  the  determinate  knowledge  or 
judgment  that  the  pot  is  different  from  the  cognition  of  the  pot) ; 
and  this  is  an  instance  of  the  logical  vice  of  self-dependence.* 

through  sense-organs,  atindriyam.  The  latter  view  is  that  of  the 
Mimamsa  and  Vedanta.  It  denies  the  necessity  of  a  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  viseshiipa :  all  that  is  neoessary  is  intercourse  of  sense- 
organs  with  both  viseshana  and  viseshya. 

To  follow  the  argumentation  of  the  text,  it  should  further  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  diftereuoe  between  cognition  and  the  thing  cognised 
(  which  difference  is  supposed  to  be  made  known  by  the  visishtajnana 

in  question,  sc.  ghatoyam)  may  be  expressed  in  two  ways: _ (i)  uht 

Here  mattah « ghato’  yamiti  pratyakshat :  bheda  is  the 
vi^shapa  and  is  ghataniabtha  ( so,  resides  in  locus  ghata  ) ;  ghaU  is 

viseshya ;  both  pratyaksha  is  bhedapiatiyogi - ( ii )  Here 

bheda  is  viseshya;  both  pratyaksha  and  gha^  are  viseshana’a:  pra¬ 
tyaksha  is  bhedapratiyogi ;  ghaU  is  bbedadharroi.  The  method  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  text  is  that  in  vogue  with  controversial  Vedanta  treatises 
such  as  the  Khandana,  Chitsukhi  and  Advaitasiddhi.  Briefly  stated, 
it  consists  in  the  attempt  to  show  that  consciousness  of  duality,  what¬ 
ever  theories  may  be  held  as  to  its  genesis  and  formal  expression,  ii 
mexplicable  ( anirvachaniya ),  false  (  asat ), 
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If  (you  say  that)  the  difference  (between  the  pot  and  the 
perception  of  the  pot)  is  known  as  the  subject  portion  and  if 
the  view  be  adopted  that  the  sole  cause  of  a  determinate  percep¬ 
tion  is  the  intercourse  of  sense-organs  with  both  subject  and  , 
attribute  portions  (of  such  determinate  perception)— then  you 
will  have  to  admit  that  the  difference  existed  previous  to  the 
perception  of  it,  (otherwise  there  could  be  no  contact  of  sense- 
organs  with  it,  and,  ex  hypothesis  no  determinate  perception  could 
follow)— and  if  the  difference  existed  previously  (tatha  cha),  that 
difference  could  not  possibly  be  vouched  for  by  the  perception 
(as  you  first  stated);  for  the  perception  did  not  exist  befoie  it 
was  produced  (through  contact  of  sense-organs  with  the  subject 
portion  (sc.  the  difference  between  the  pot  and  the  perception  of 

’  the  pot).  And  since  a  second  perception  cannot  make  known  a 
self-known  perception  ( — and  this  is  what  you  started  with  ), 
it  cannot  make  known  a  difference  which  has  as  its  counter- 
entity  a  self-known  perception  (tat).  If  it  be  urged  that  a  percep¬ 
tion  in  other  than  present  time  is  made  known  by  a  further  per¬ 
ception  (in  present  time),  then  the  self-presentative  character  of 
cognition  is  made  to  depend  on  present  time  as  its  limiting  condi¬ 
tion  (and  is,  pro  tanto,  destroyed).  Again  you  may  urge  that  the 
self-presentative  character  of  cognition  is  by  its  very  nature  con¬ 
fined  to  the  time  of  presentation, — which  we  deny  ;  for  self-pre¬ 
sentative  character  belongs  equally  to  the  cognition  of  an  .object 
perceived  in  the  past  and  to  the  cognition  of  an  object  yet  to  be 
perceived  in  tlie  future  (since  both  are  cognitions  like  cognition 
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in  the  present  time).  (Nor  can  you  argue  for  a  change  in  the 
nature  of  cognition  corresponding  to  a  change  in  time),  for  the 
once  perceived  earthen  pot  ever  remains  a  pot.  Again,  you  may 
urge  that,  merely  by  the  fact  of  its  own  existence  (i.  e.  without 
being  perceived),  the  difference  (between  the  pot  and  the  per¬ 
ception  of  the  pot),  with  which  difference  the  sense-organs  were 
in  contact,  produced  the  perception  in  which  that  difference  was 
declared.  This  is  nothing  but  a  bare  statement  on  your  part ; 
for,  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  the  mere  fact  of  existence  (of 
difference,  to  which  you  refer,)  is  unproved. 

Well  then,  let  it  be  granted,  on  tlie  view  of  one  cognition 
requiring  a  second  to  make  it  known,  that  the  difference  between 
the  thing  perceived  and  the  perception  of  the  thing  is  made 
known  through  a  second  perception.  Now  it  must  be  decided 
whether  or  not  the  knowledge  of  the  difference  was  preceded 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  reciprocally  different  counterentity  and 
locus  (the  counterentity,  prati^mgi,  i.s  the  perception  of  the  pot  ," 
the  locus,  anuyogi  is  the  pot:  cf.  p.  13,  note).  If  not  thus  pre¬ 
ceded,  bow  could  the  second  perception,  we  ask,  make  known  the 
difference?  For  no  one  is  conscious  of  a  difference  which  is 
destitute  of  locus  or  counter-entity,  as  is  proved  by  the  form  our 
consciousness  invariably  takes  ^with  regard  to  difference),  vii., 

‘  this  is  different  from  that.'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  admit 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  difference  was  preceded  by  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  reciprocally  different  counter-entity  and  locus,  you 
commit  yourself  to  a  regresaus  in  infinitum  rin  seeking  for  some 
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further  cognition  to  make  known  this  difference  ( — a  second 
cognition  will  demand  a  third  and  so  on — ).  And  if  you  declare 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  reciprocal  difference  (between  the 
perception  of  Ihe  thing  and  the  thing  perceived)  was  brought 
about  by  this  same  (second)  cognition,  the  logical  vice  of  self- 
dependence  results  ( — the  second  cognition  merely  re-states  the 
already  perceived  difference  :  to  say  then  that  it  is  the  .cause  of 
the  latter  is  to  say  that  it  is  the  cause  of  itself — .),  Thus  we  have 
proved  that  perception,  which  testifies  merely  to  something  exist- 

gives  not  the  least  evidepee  for  a  difference  (between  the  thing 
perceived  and  the  perception  of  the  thing). 

Grant  then,  you  say,  that  the  knowledge  of  a  difference  bet¬ 
ween  the  thing  perceived  and  the  cognition  of  the  thing  follows 
from  an  inference.  Thus : — * 

t 

i.  The  thing  under  discussion  differs  from  the  perception 
which  makes  it  known. 

« 

ii.  Because  this  thing  is  the  substrate  of  f  attributes  which 
are  opposed  to  the  attributes  of  the  perception  which  makes  this 
thing  known. 

•  The  five-membered  syllogism  (nySya)  consisting  of  i.  pratijnS  or  proposition  to 

be  proved  ;  il  beta  or  probans  ;  iii.  udaharana  or  confirmatory  instance  ;  iv.  upana- 

ya  or  application  ;  v.  nigsmaua  or  conclusion.  For  the  reduction  of  this  number 

to  three,  cf.  Ved.  paribh.  Pandit  Vol.  V.  p.  659. 

.  «  -  *  * 

T  BO.  the  object  is  jada,  aondateliigent,  whereas  the  perception  is  chetana,  in¬ 
telligent. 
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iii.  Whatever  is  the  substrate  of  attributes  which  are  oppos- 
j  ed  to  the  attributes  of  some  other  thing  is  different  from  that 

other  thing ;  as  for  example,  a  piece  of  cloth  is  different  from  an 
earthen  pot.  . 

iv.  And  the  thing  under  discussion,  sc*  the  perceived  object, 
is  similar  to  the  piece  of  cloth. 

’  V.  Therefore  the  'perceived  object  is  also  different  from  the 
perception  of  the  object. 

We  reject  the  above  argument.  For  since  the  opposition  (of 
the  attributes)  is  to  be  known  through  the  difference  (between 
the  substrates  to  which  the  attributes  severally  belong),  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  while  the  difference  (between  the  substrates)  is  un¬ 
proved,  the  opposition  (of  the  attributes)  is  also  unproved :  hence 
(the  probaus,  ii.)  ‘  this  thing  is  the  substrate  of  attributes  which 
are  opposed  to  the  attributes  of  the  perception  which  makes  this 
thing  known'  is  invalid.  And  because  as  long  os  the  probandum 
(8a4h3^a,  sc.  difference  between  the  percepdou  of  fhe  object  and 
the  object  perceived)  is  unsupported  (by  any  confirmatory  ins¬ 
tance)  so  long  the  universal  concomitance  (of  opposition  of  attri¬ 
butes  and  difference  of  substrates  expressed  in  iii,  or  the  universal 
major  premise)  is  unproved.  JSor  can  the  difference  between  an 
earthen  pot  and  a  piece  of  cloth  (which  was  adduced  as  a  confirm- 
atory  instance)  be  proved  by  any  evidence  whatever  so  as  to  sup¬ 
port  the  probandum.  And  if  in  the  absence  of  perception  (to  prove 
the  eonfirmatory  instance),  recourse  is  had  to  a  second  inference 
to  prove  it,  the  logical  vices  of  an  infinite  regress,  a  see-saw  &c. 
will  continue  to  haunt  the  argument. 
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Since  the  Veda  finds  its  camplete  meaning  in  teaching  non- 
difference  only  (sc.  Brahman  alone  exists),  it  is  perfectly  impos¬ 
sible  to  suppose  that  it  can  teach  difference  (sc.  duality  or  reality 
of  the  world). ,  Here  it  may  be  objected  that,  in  teaching  the 
emanation  of  the  world  from  Brahman,  the  Veda  also  teaches 
‘that  all  products  are  different  from  Brahman  :  for,  if  not  different, 
their  emanation  from  Brahman  could  not  be  (spoken  of).  This 
objection  must  be  set  aside.  For  since  every  Vedic  passage  bear- 
ino*  on  creation  is  devoted  to  the  refutation  of  those  other  causes 

O 

(of  the  world),  sc.  matter,  pradhana  &c.  (of  the  Sankhyas)  assum¬ 
ed  by  other  thinkers  (i.  e.  non-Vedantins),  by  showing  that  just 
as  in  such  cases  as  that  of  earth  and  the  earthen  pot,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  explain*  what  the  difference  is  between  earth,  the  cause, 
and  the  pot,  the  effect,  so  too  it  is  impossible  to  explain  what  the 
difference  is  between  Brahman,  the  cause,  and  the  whole  world 
which  is  an  effect  from  Brahman,  it  follows  that  every  such  passage 
finds  its  real  meaning  only  ‘  in  making  possible  a  conception  of’ 
Brahman,  tlie  one  without  a  second.  Otherwise,,  ifthe  Veda 
were  devoted  to  teaching  difference  (duality,  or  a  real  world),  the 
prohibition  with  regard  to  duality  (contained  in  such  passages 
as  ‘there  is  no  diversity  in  Brahman’)  would  be  purposeless. 


•  If  the  difference  is  inexplicable,  anirviiohuiya,  it  is  unreal,  asat  :  this  is  of 
course  the  implication  of  the  text.,,  ,  •  > 
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Further,  passages  dealing  with  creation  do  not  directly  teach 
(ii^erenca  (between  Brahman,  cause,  and  the  world,  effect):  for 
since  no  word  bearing  the  sense  of  difference  occurs  in  such  pass- 
ages,  these  cannot  declare  a  meaning  which  the  words  composing 
them  do  not  bear  ;  because  it  is  only  what  is  meant  by  the  words 
that  a  sentence  can  directl}-  make  known,  either  by  showing  syn-^ 
tactical  relation  between  the  words,  or  by  conveying  the  simple  , 
notion  of  identity*  (of  subject  and  predicate  in  the  sentence). 
And  an  inference  (from  Vedic  passages  bearing  on  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  difference  between  Brahman  and  the  world)  is  inad¬ 
missible  as  contradictory  of  (such)  prohibitive  passages  (as  ‘  Brah¬ 
man  is  not  this,  not  this’ ;  and  human  inference  must  yield  to  the  j 
direct  utterances  of  Revelation).  Nor  can  the  following  be  urged : — 
Cognition,  which  would’  be  impossible  in  the  absence  of  an  object 
(to  be  cognised)  different  from  the  cognition,  itself  declares  that 
the  object  cognised  is  different  from  the  cognition ;  for  object-less 

•  NSnadikehita  gloeseR  thus  :  VTS  I 

A  aftntence  (v^ltya)  i8;(»)  predicative,  i.  e.  makes  known  a  relation  (samsarga)  between 
the  objects  meant  by  the  words  (i)adartha)  in  the  sentence— 

€l(ciUnl«t4 1(1*114 — or,  (b)  it  eipressea  the  bare  identity  of  the  objects  meant  by  the 
words  without  predicating  and  relation  between  them — ^fw- 

hr  =?raa^nfa^TH^1J^ir?lWcr55qRnT  For  the  stock  illustrations,  tat  tvaipasi 
and  so’yam  Devadattab,  cf.  Ved.  paribb.  Panlit  Yol.  VII.,  p,  463. 
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cognition  is  neither  possible  nor  a  fact  of  experience,  since  only 
cognition  accompanied  by  an  object  is  experienced;  otherwise  (se. 
if  object-less  cognition  were  a  fact)  only  indeterminate  cognition 
would  be  experienced,  for  apart  from  an  object  cognised  there  is 
nothing  to  determine  the  cognition.  (The  above  is  to  be  rejected) 
because  the  impossibility  of  cognition,  in  the  absence  of  an  object 
to  be  cognised,  (as  held  above)  does  not  exist.  To  explain  i-^Is  it 
meant  that  the  ^production  of  cognition  is  impossible,  or  that  the 
persistence  of  cognition  is  impossible  or  that  secondary  cognition  is 
impossible  ?  Tbe  first  view  will  not  hold,  for  cognition  (sc.  Brah¬ 
man)  in  its  essential  nature  is  not  a  product  at  all.  Or  if  it  be 
conceded  that  cognition  is  a  product,  an  object  is  not  necessary  to 
produce  it,  since  cognition  (whether  true  or  false,)  can  be  effected 
through  (trustworthy)  organs  of  knowledge  (sc.  perception,  infer¬ 
ence  &c.)  or  through  their  counterfeits — there  being  no  restrictive 
rule  that  cognition  is  in  all  cases  produced  by  an  object,  (thus,  in 
knowledge  through  inference  the  inferred  object  is  not  perceived. 

Nor  is  it  that  the  persistence  of  cogtiition  is  impossible,  for 
the  object  cognised  is  not  the  locus  of  the  cognition.  Or  if  it  be 
held  that  the  cognised  object  is  the  locus  of  cognition*  then  the 
object  has  lost  its  character  as  an  object  (and  has  become  a  sub¬ 
strate  of  cognition,  i.  e.  a  cogniser). 

■  -  ■  - - - - — - - - —  .  - - - - - r  ,  -  -  - - - - -  ■ 

*  The  special  point  of  this  argument  is  against  the  Naiyajikas, 
with  whom  knowledge  is  an  attribute  (dharnia)  residing  in  Self 
(atman)  the  substrate  (asraya). 


HO 
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Suppose  then  that  it  is  impossibility  of  secondary  cognition, 
in  the  absence  of  an  object  to-be  cognised;  since  secondary  cog¬ 
nition  is  dependent  on  the  cognition  of  an  oject.  This  cannot 
be ;  for  cognition  being  self-presentative  does  not  require  any¬ 
thing  besides  itself  to  make  itself  known.  Adopting  the  view 
that  cognition  is  not  self-presented,  a  second  cognition  will  be 
needed  (to  make  known  the  first),  the  second  will  demand  a  third 
cognition  and  so  on  ad  infinitum;  hence,  cognition  being  left 
baseless,  the  world  becomes  blank  darkness  (sc.  nothing  could 
ever  be  known).  On  the  view  that  it  is  an  unknown  cognition 
that  testifies  to  the  object  cognised,  it  follows  that  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  this  cognition  is  a  chimera  like  the  horns  of  a  man, 
for  there  is  no  means  of  proving  its  existence,  (the  cognition 
being  unknown,  ex  hypothesi).  Or  granting  that  a  cognition 
needs  a  second  cognition  to  make  it  known,  yet  why,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  a  cognised  object  needed  ?•  For  only  cognition  of  the 
object  is  necessary.  Against  this  it  may  be  urged  (by  the 
opponent)  as  follows : — Since  the  necessity  of  cognition  in  general 
(sc.  apart  from  some  object  cognised)  is  not  here  postulated,  it 
follows  that  thdre  is  a  necessity  for  a  cognition  as  differenced 
(determined)  by  some  cognised  object ;  and  hence  the  demand  for 
an  object  is  inevitable.  But  the  above  objection  is  idle  ;  for  cog¬ 
nition  is  self-differenced,,  as  are  the  categories  of  generality 
(jati)  &c.  maintained  by  the  other  (schools  of  philosophy). 

The  etcetera  includes  akhandopadhi  and  visesha,  cf.  Muktavali 
si.  10  and  58.  rT^  li  and 
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Nevertheless  (continues  the  opponent)  the  very  fact  of  cognition* 
leads  us  to  infer  the  existence  of  some  object,  because  of  the 
universally  established  concomitance  of  cognition  and  cognised 
object  (sc.  wherever  there  is  cognition,  there  is  also  cognised  ob¬ 
ject).  Not  so,  is  the  reply.  For  this  universal  concomitance  cannot 
be  proved:  because  cognition  and  cognised  object  cannot  exist 
together  in  the  same  locus  (adhikarana)  since  their  spatial  positions 
are  distinct  (sc.  cognition  is  in  the  mind,  and  the  cognised  object  t 
is  external  to  the  mind  ;  whereas  smoke  and  fire  are  found  together 
in  one  place) :  and,  further,  because  the  temporal  co-existence  (of 
cognition  and  cognised  object)  cannot  be  proved,  since  cognition 
of  a  past  or  future  object  is  a  matter  of  common  experience. 

Therefore,  to  sum  up : — - 

There  is  no  proof  that  cognition  and  cognised  object  are 
different.  This  universe,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  appears 
in  consciousness,  is  nothing  but  cognition.., .XVIII, 

As  the  world  of  dreams,  which  is  really  nothing  but  cognition 
(Brahman),  appears  in  conciousness  under  divers  forms  of  cogni¬ 
tions  and  cognised  objects*  so  too  the  world  of  waking  conscious- 
ness,  of  things  animate  and  inanimate  (is  nothing  apart  from 
Brahman).,.  XIX. 


*  Rmfu  ^TSTfwfri  Su:  i  N.  D's  gloss. 
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Just  as  a  piece  of  cloth  really  turns  out  to  be  mere  nourentity, 
in  the  absence  of  its  component  threads  (i.  e.  if  we  attempt  to 
think  of  the  cloth  as  existing  independently  of  the  threads) ;  so 
too  this  world,  whose  esse  is  percipi,  (is  reduced  to  non-entity,  in 
the  absence  of  Self  (Brahman,  Intelligence)... XX. 

As  rope  (in  the  darkness)  when  vision  is  deceived,  appears  to 
be  a  snake ;  so,  when  the  mind  is  deluded,  the  Self  appears  to 
be  this  world.... XXI. 

In  the  Self  alone  (as  locus),  all  this  world,  whose  esse  is  per¬ 
cipi  takes  its  rise,  and  persists,  and  perishes  ever  and  again... XXII. 

In  the  One  without  a  second,  which  is  absolute  Bliss  and 
pure,  free  from  sin  and  all  defects,  appear,  as  if  reflected,  the  three 
worlds'}*  whose  esse  is  percipi... XXIII. 

His  reverence  Vasishtha  has  declared  the  same  view : — 

■  In  that  pure  mirror  (Brahman)  are  reflected  all  these  thing? 


Yogavasishtha  Upasama  prakarana,  11.13. 


Utpatti 


Utpatti  „  81.3,4. 


whose  esse  is  percipi,  as  trees 
on  its  banks  are  reflected  in  a 
stream.  Again  ‘  All  this  world 
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is  the  mental  sport  of  that  one  (sc.  Brahman  as  Hiranyagarbha)/ 
and  ‘  That  one,  although  it  constitutes  the  universe,  does  not  lose 

its  character  as  a  Unity/ 

Thus,  therefore,  the  world  whose  esse  is  percipi  is  produced 
through  Nescience,  which  has  the  Self  both  as  locus  and  as  object, 

,  „  ^  ^  and  the  assumption,  therefore,  of 

The  opponent  6i  §  6,  acqlnesCing  ill  ,  •  .  at 

our  author’s  sensationalism,  now  pushes  the  Self  being  an  object  lOr  JNes- 
it  to  its  farthest  limit  i  reduces  the  Self^  ,  /  n  ci  n  \  ■  77  j.  t  t 

also  to  noD-entity,  and  dispenses  with  CieUce  (cf.  §  6.)  was  excellent  !  Iq 

both  feda.  and  Vedanta  philosophy.  accordance  with  this  assumption 


(tatha  cha),  there  can  be  no  evidence,  human  or  divine  (sc.  Veda), 
for  the  existence  of  the  Self  r  whence  it  follows  that  the  Self  is 
non-entity  like  the  horns  of  a  hare;  further,  there  can  be  no  desire 
to  study  Veda  in  order  to  gam  intuition  of  the  Self,  much  less  can 
there  be  any  necessity  of  argument  (to  support  the  teaching  of 
Veda  as  to  the  Self). 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  the  opponent’s  View. 

14.  To  the  view  thus  laid  down  it  is  replied : — 

Now,  in  this  place,  we  declare  and  support  by  argument  that 
Beality  which  lies  hidden’in  the  Veda,  absolute  Bliss,  in  its  own 

^  ,  ,  nature  eternal  and  unrelated  to 

Self,  the  knower,  cannot  be  'proved, 

not  because  it  is  non-entity,  but  because  aUght  else,  the  existent,  Smaller 

it  is  self- proved,  i.  e.  superior  to  all  proof,  j  •  r;  i.u’ 

as  being  that  by  virtue  of  which  proof,  than  the  Small  and  infinite  ,  this 
pramana,  can  be  said  to  exist  at  all.  emancipation  and  is  to  be  ap¬ 

prehended  only  by  the  emancipated,  a  small  part  of  a  part  of  it  is 
all  this  false  world,  it  is  in  its  essence  the  light  within,  it  is 


blessed... XXIV. 
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In  the  above  arguraent  (tatra),  is  it  meant  that  because  there 
is  no  evidence  (for  the  Self),  the  very  existence  of  the  Self  is  im¬ 
possible,  or  that  knowledge  of  the  Self  is  impossible?  Not  the 
first;  for  the  Self  being  in  its  essence  eternal  is  independent  of 
aught  else  (from  which  it  should  originate) ;  and  because  evidence 
cannot  originate  that  of  which  it  is  evidentiary.  As  regards  the 
second  alternative,  even  if  evidence  for  the  Self  be  granted,  a 
second  evidence  must  be  premised  to  support  the  first  evidence  ; 
for,  if  this  second  evidence  be  wanting,  the  first  evidence  is  non¬ 
entity,  like  the  horns  of  a  man,  and  cannot  therefore  be  eviden¬ 
tiary  of  its  object.  And  so,  in  postulating  a  second  evidence  to 
support  the  first  evidence,  the  logical  vice  of  an  infinite  regress 
results :  hence  the  view  (underlying  the  second  alternative)  that 
the  existence  of  an  object  can  be  proved  only  through  one  of  the 
(recognised)  sources  of  evidence  (sc.  perception,  inference  &c.)  is 
merely  a  bold  assumption. 

Now  (the  opponent  interposes)  an  evidence  is  indeed  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  second  evidence  and  proves  its  own  existence  as 
well  as  that  of  the  object  (to  which  it  testifies) ;  for  being  by  na¬ 
ture  self-luminous  the  evidence  requires  no  further  illumination 
to  make  itself  and  its  object  (para)  known,  just  as  the  light  of  a 
lamp  (needs  no  other  light  to  illumine  it).  Nor  is  it  logical  to 
hold  (continues  the  opf^ment)  that  what  is  evidence  for  all  things 
needs  to  be  proved  by  something  else.  Sad  conclusion  this ! — we 
reply — for  how  in  the  face  of  it  can  it  be  held  that  the  Self,  which 
is  evidence  for  the  varied  universe  of  things  known  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  knowledge,  can  be  proved  by  evidence  which,  in  its  turn, 
has  to  be  vouched  for  by  the  Self  (sva) !  For  the  Self  must  have 
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existed  prior  to  any  source  of  evidence.  Otherwise  a  source  of 
evidence  could  not  take  on  its  character*  as  evidence  while  no 
cogniser  of  it  existed.  Or  how  could  a  source  of  evidence  make 
known  the  Self  which  is  the  cogniser  of  all  things ;  for  this  would 
be  subversive  of  the  distinction  between  agent,  sc.  knower,  and 
object,  sc.  thing  known  (—the  Self,  in  this  case,  being  both  knower 
and  thing  known)  ?  Nor  can  anything  other  than  Self  be  a  cogni¬ 
ser,  because  it  is  not  Self.  And 
Brihad  :  Up  :  IV.  5. 15.  declares:-“By  what 

should  one  know  the  knower.”  And  thus,  since  Self,  the  knower, 
is  self-proved,  its  non-existence  is  not  proved  by  the  fact  that  there 


is  no  source  of  evidence  applicable  to  the  Self. 

Further,  we  ask,  is  this  non-existence  of  Self,  as  urged  above, 
something  proved  by  one  of  the  recognised  sources  of  evidence, 
or  is  it  by  nature  something  unknown,  or  is  it  self-proved?  In 
regard  to  the  first  alternative— since  the  restrictive  rule  is  that 
any  source  of  evidence  that  makes  known  a  non-existence  must 
also  make  known  the  counterentity  to  that  non-existence,  the  Self 
also  must  be  proved  by  that  source  of  evidence  which  declared 
for  the  non-existence  of  the  Self,  and  therefore  the  non-existence 
of  the  Self  cannot  possibly  be  proved.  Nor  will  the  second  alter¬ 
native  hold  good,  because  no  affirmation*!*  is  possible  in  regard 


•  WTrOTf  N.  D’s  gloss. 
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to  an)  thing  wholly  unknown  ;  for  that  which  has  not  entered  into 
the  mind  cannot  be  affi,rmed.*^But  if  the  third  alternative  be 
adopted,  then  grant  that  it  is  the  Self  alone  that  is  self-proved  j 
and  (grant  this)  because  non-existence  (being  jada  non-intelli~ 
gent,  like  material  things)  cannot  be  self-proved.  If  this  be 
denied  (sc.  if  you  regard  non-existence  as  chetana,  intelligent),  it 
follows  that  you  have  given  to  Self  another  name  (and  called  it 
non-existence).  Moreover  is  the  non-existence  of  Self  cognised  by 
the  Self  or  by  not-Self  ?  Not  by  the  latter,  for  the  not-Self  is  not 
a  knower.  Nor  by  the  former — which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
To  explain  our  meaning,  we  ask,  Does  the  Self  cognise  its  own 
non-existence  while  it  is  itself  existent  or  non-existent?  On  the 
first  alternative,  the  non-existence  of  the  Self  is  impossible  while 
the  Self  exists.  Further,  what  should  the  Self  cognise,  since  the 
very  object  to  be  cognised  (sc.  non-existence  of  Self)  does  not  exist 
at  that  time  ?  On  the  second  alternative,  the  Self  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  cognize,  because  it  is  itself  non-existent  at  that  time.  If  it  I 
be  argued  that  the  Self,  while  existent,  cognises  its  own  future 
non-existence,  then  we  reply  that  (according  to  this  view)  the 
Self,  existent  now,  perishes  later  on.  And  this  view  of  a  non-eter-  I 
nal  Self  (tachcha)  we  have  already  refuted  (cf.  §  2),  because  it 
logically  implies  the  destroyal  of  the  retributive  power  of  actions^  I 
and  the  fruition  of  actions  never  performed  by  the  individual.  | 
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Further,  does  he  who  maintains  the  non-existence  of  Self 
mean  to  deny  his  own  Self  or  the  Self  of  another  ?  In  the  first 
case,  since  the  denier  is  (by  supposition)  non-existent^  that  other 
Self  which  it  was  intended  to  deny  remains  behind  as  real.  In 
the  second  case^  the  denier  is  indeed  posited  as  real.  How  then  is 
it  possible  to  maintain  the  non-existence  of  Self?  Sruti  confirms 
our  view : — ‘He  who  knows  Brahman  as  non-existing  becomes 
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himself  non-existing.  He  who 
knows  Brahman  as  existing,  himy 


in  consequence^  the  wise  know  as  existing.’ 

Againy  we  ask,  Does  a  source  of  evidence  apply  to  (sc.  make 
known)  an  existenty  or  a  non-existent  object  ?  If  it  can  apply  to 
a  non-existent  objecty  then  it  ought  also  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  sheer  non-entity  like  the  horns  of  a  hare,  because  non-existence 
is  a  unity  indivisible  (and,  therefore,  includes  pure  nonsense  like 
the  above) ;  and  because  (by  supposkion)  sources  of  evidence  are 
able  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  non-existent..  If  a  source  of 
evidence  is  applicable  to  an  existent  object,  then  (the  opponent  s 
view)  that  the  existence  of  an  object  is  subordinate  to  some  source 
of  evidence  (which  testifies  to  the  existence  of  the  object)  is  no 
longer  tenable,  because  he  must  admit  that  the  object  existed  even 
before  the  source  of  evidence  was  addressed  to  it.  If  he  denies 
the  previous  existence  of  the  object  (anyatha),  he  contradicts  his 
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Own  statement  that  *  a  source  of  evidence  is  applicable  to  an 
existent  object.  But  (it  may  be  urged)  that  it  is  the  presentation 
in  consciousness  of  an  existent  object  that  is  subordinate  to  a 
source  of  evidence.  Grant  (we  reply)  that  this  is  so  in  the  case 
of  not-self  which  is  by  nature  non-presentative,  unintelligent. 
But  this  cannot  -  possibly  be  the  case  in  regard  to  Self,  which  is 
itself  consciousness.  Sruti  confirms  our  view When  the  Self  ' 

Katha  Up :  IL  5.  15.  everything  shines  after  it : 

by  its  light  all  this  is  lighted.’ 

Moreover  to  the  man  who  is  determined  to  have  an  answer  to 
his  question,  What  evidence  is  there  for  the  self  ?— our  answer  is 
just  this  All  the  recognised  sources  of  knowledge  (are  evidence) 
of  the  Self.  For  only  that  which  has  been  concealed  by  Nescience 
(ajnatasya  can  be  made  known  by  an  instrument  of  knowledge, 
(and)  the  Self  is  the  only  thing  concealed  by  Nescience.  And 
since  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  further  concealment,  in  the  form 
of  Nescience,  of  an  unintelligent  (material)  thing,  which  is  by 
nature  self-concealed  (sc.  which  is  itself  Nescience),  an  unintelli¬ 
gent  thing  cannot  be  (said  to  be)  an  object  for  (sc.  concealed 
by)  Nescience  and  cannot  therefore  be  an  object  for  (sc.  be  made 
known  by)  any  of  the  recognised  instruments  of  knowledge.  For 
knowledge  of  all  unintelligent  (material)  things  is  effected  only 
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througli  Intelligenee,  which  is  the  Self,  when  the  Self  is  attended 
by  cessation  of  Nescience — this  cessation  of  Nescience  being  de¬ 
pendent  on,  as  being  effected  through,  an  instrument  of  knowledge. 
Hence,  it  is  a  downright  rash  statement  to  make,  that  the  Self, 
which  is  proved  by  all  the  instruments  of  knowledge,  does  not 
exist  because  there  is  no  evidence  for  its  existence. 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked  by  way  of  objection,  is  tho  Self 
to  be  considered  as  the  'peculiar  subject-matter  of  the  Upanishads; 
for  the  Self  cannot  be  said  to  be  made  known  only  by  the  Upani¬ 
shads,  if  (as  just  admitted  above)  it  is  made  known  by  all  the 
instruments  of  knowledge  ?  Not  so,  we  reply :  for  the  Self  is 
the  peculiar  subject-matter  of  the  Upauishads,  in  that  the  Self 
as  identical  with  (Brahman)  the  absolute  Existence,  Intelligence, 
Bliss,  cannot  be  known  through  any  other  source  of  knowledge. 

The  opponent  urges  that  he  has  already  shown  that  ‘  a  self- 
luminous  Self  cannot  be  invested  by  Nescience.’  (p.  4,  L  6.)  True, 
we  reply  ^  precisely  so  from  the  stand-point  of  absolute  truth. 
And  yet  just  as  blear-eyed  owls  fancy  that  the  self-luminous  sun 
at  noon  is  enveloped  in  darkness,  so  the  grossly  ignorant  imagine 
that  the  Self  is  concealed  by  Nescience.  Hence  all  the  Upani¬ 
shads  start  to  destroy  the  Nescience  above  described  which  con¬ 
ceals  the  Self  and  is  falsely  imagined,  and  which,  through  the 
special  virtue  of  the  Self  (se.  its  self-luminousness),  was  already 
destroyed,  i,  e.  was  non-entity  even  previous  (to  a  study  of  the 
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tlpanishads).  For  since  no  other  effect  than  the  destfoyal  of 
Nescience  can  be  supposed  to  be  Avrougbt  in  the  self-luminous 
Self,  it  follows  that  the  Upanishads  have  the  Self  (tat)  as  their 
subject-matter  just  in  so  far  as  they  produce  (in  the  minds  of  those 
who  study  them)  a  modification  (vritti)  of  the  Self  (tat),  (i.  e. 
effect  an  intuition,  sakshatkara,  of  the  identity  of  Brahman  and 
Self). 

Nor  can  there  be  any  controversy  as  to-  the  self-luminoils 
character  of  Self.  We  explain  : — the  Self  is  not  dependent  on 
another  for  its  light,  because  the  light  of  Self  invariably  accom¬ 
panies  the  existence  of  Self  (sc.  where  Self  is,  thei^e.  light  is) ;  as 
is  the  case  with  consciousness  (samtit)  or  the  light  (of  the  sun). 
Hence  the  word  light  was  used  (verse  1,  p.  1),  moaning  thereby 
that  the  Self  is  self-luminous :  that  is  to  say,  the  essence  of  Self 
is  self-illumination  because  the  Self  is  one  mass  of  Intelligence, 
as  a  lump  of  salt  (is  self-salted)."  And  thus  runs  the  Sruti 

Brihad :  Up ;  IV.  4.  9.  passage  ‘  In  that  state  the  Self 

is  its  own  light.’ 

An  opponent  may  argue  that  at  one  time  our  consciousness 
takes  the  form  ‘I  know  the  Self;  at  another  time,  the  form  ‘  I  know 
not  the  Self;  and  thus  the  self-luminousness  of  Self  is  contradicted 
by  the  fact  of  cognisahility  Q.n6.  non-cognisahility  (of  Self)  declared 
in  the  above  states  of  consciousness.  He  proceeds  to  explain — if, 
in  accordance  with  the  consciousness  ‘  I  know  the  Self,’  it  be  ad- 
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mitted  that  cognisahility  means  ‘  the  fact  of  Self  being  the 
object  of  the  .cognitive  act’  (sc.  being  illumined  by  the  cognition, 
jnana);  then  fhe  self-luminous  character  of  Self  cannot  be  mainr 
tained'  for  in  this  case  the  Self  is  like  not-Self  (which  needs  to  be 
illnmined  by  cognition).  Hence  only  that  is  self-luminous  which 
never,  under  any  form  whatever,  becomes  the  object  of  any  cogni¬ 
tion  whatsoever.  If  any  other  meaning  be  attached  to  the  term 
(anyatha),  self-luminousness  becomes  a  mere  technicality  (without 
logical  connotation).  Again,  if  in  accordance  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  ‘  I  know  not  myself’  the  non-cognisability  (of  the  Self)  be 
granted,  even  then  the  self-luminous  character  of  the  Self  is  over¬ 
thrown  ;  because  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  one  and  the  same 
object  as  both  present  and  not  present  in  consciousness  simulta¬ 
neously,  for  there  is  a  contradiction  here.  Since  our  consciousness 
does  not  take  this  form—'  when  the  object  is  in  consciousness, 
even  then  it  is  not  in  consciousness’—-  nor  this  form—,  when  it  is 
not  in  consciousness,  then  it  is  in  consciousness.’  How,  therefore, 
(concludes  the  opponent)  is  the  self-luminous  character  of  Self 
proved?  We  reply;  this  contradiction)  cannot  be  urged  against 
us  as  a  fault,  for  in  reality  the  Self  is  by  nature  different  from 
both  the  cognised  and  the  non-cognised,  Sruti  confirms  our 

view,  thus: — ‘That  (Brahman) 
is  other  than  known  :  it  is  higher 
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What  then  (the  opponent  asks)  is  the  process  of  the  consci¬ 
ousness  ‘  I  know  Self.*  It  consists,  we  reply,  in  this  consciousness 
making  known  the  Self  as  conditioned.  For  in  ‘  I  know  Self*  we 
are  not  conscious  of  Self,  the  reality  as  it  is  in  own  nature,  uncon¬ 
ditioned  and  free  from^  Nescience  and  pain  (anananda),  in  wliich 
case  (you  could  urge  against  us)  that  the  Self  might  be  the  object 
of  the  Goguitwe  act  (and,  therefore,  not  self-luminous) ;  but  we  are 
conscious  of  the  Self  as  conditioned:  by  attributes  (upadhi), 
and:  there  is  no  contradiction  in  holding  that  the  conditioned  ^qM 
(tasya)iis  the  object  of  the  cognitive  act.  For  the  conditioned 

Self  is  not  self-luminous,  since  it  is  only  of  the  pure  unconditioned 

^  _ 

Self  that  self-luminousness  is  maintained;  The  consciousness  ‘  I 
know  not  the  Self  is  indeed  a  proof  of  the  self-luminous  character 
of  Self.  To  explain ::  it  is  this  very  consciousness  which  makes 
known  the  Nescience  that  conceals  (lit.  has  as  its  object)  the  Self, 
Accordingly,  it  must  be  held  that  in'  this  same  consciousness  the 
Self,  concealed  by  Nescience,  is  present.  If  this  were  not  so,  the 
form  of  the  consciousness'  (tat)  would  merely  be  ‘  I  know 
not,’  Hence  the  consciousness  ‘  I  know  Self,’  having  declared 
the  Self  which  shines  forth  by  reason  of  its  own  self-luminous 
character,  the  ‘  not’  I'in  1  know  not  Self)  declares  with  regard  to 
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the  Self  (tatra)  the  concealment  which  is  Nescience :  hence  the 
simultaneous  shining  forth  and  not  shining  forth  of  the  self- 
luminous  are  not  contradictory :  hence  on  the  very  strength  of  the 
conscieusness  ^  1  know  not  self  the  self-luminousness  of  Self  is 
established. . 

The  opponent  may  here  urge  that  since  a  similar  conscious¬ 
ness  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  not-Self,  sc.  ‘  I  know  not  the 
earthen  jar/  it  should  follow  that  the  jar  also  is  self-luminous. 
Pray  declare  what  you  mean  by  this  Said  jar,  whose  self-luminous 
character  you  urge  against  us.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  the  sub¬ 
strate  (yatra)  in  which  are  observed  certain  attributes,  e.  g.  jar- 
ness  &c.  I  If  so,  then  having  carefully  pondered  what  the  owr> 
nature  of  the  jar  is,  set  it  forth  as  discriminated  from  aught  else. 
You  may  say  that  it  is  a  special  kind  of  whole  consisting  of  cer 
tain  parts,  e.  g.  the  two  halves  of  the  jar  &c.  Not  so,  we  reply 
for  the  relation  of  whole  and  part  and  other  attributes  pertaining 
to  the  jar  are  different  (from  the  jar) ;  these  are  not  the  natun 
of  the  jar  itself.  The  own  nature  of  the  jar  you  must  declare  t. 
be  something  different  from  these.  The  opponent  may  reply 
The  own  nature  of  the  jar  as  something  different  from  these  at 
tributes  I  am  unable  to  specify.  Whence  this  inability,  we  ask  | 
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Is  it  becai^se  the  nature  of  the  jar  is  not  present  to  consciousness 
or  because  it  is  a  simple  (undifferenced)  entity  ?  The  first  alter¬ 
native  will  not  hold  ;  for  the  nature  of  the  jar  is  a  fact  of  common 
experience  (sc.  all  know  what  is  meant  by  jar).  On  the  second 
alternative  too  you  must  declare  whether  this  simple  undifferenc- 
ed  nature  of  jar,  present  to  consciousness,  is  self-cognised,  or  cog¬ 
nised  through  some  source  of  knowledge  other  than  the  nature  of 
the  jar  (sva).  If  you  say  through  some  source  of  knowledge  other 
than  the  nature  of  the  jar  (antye),  the  simple  undifferenced  charac¬ 
ter  (of  jar,  per  se,  as  maintained  above)  is  overthrown;  for  a  sim¬ 
ple  undifferenced  entity  cannot  be  made  known  through  a  source 
of  knowledge  different  from  itself,  since  all  human  instruments  of 
knowledge,  sc.,  the  eye  &c.,  are  of  necessity  confined  to  making 
known  a  differenced  entity  (i.  e.  one  qualified  by  attributes). 
Hence  (you  must  admit)  the  oiun  nature  of  jar  remains  as  a 
simple,  self-presented  entity,  not  made  known  by  any  of  the 
instruments  of  knowledge,  sc.  speech,  mind  &c.  Now  you  must 
consider  whether  this  oion  nature  of  jar  is  different  from  the 
Self  or  riot  ?  Different,  you  say  ?  Not  so,  we  reply ;  for  the  nature 
df  jar  being  an  attributeless  something,  there  is  no  attribute 
I  which  might  serve  to  establish  a  differenfce  (between  the  jar 
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per  86  and  the  Self).  And  farther  since  both  the  (  Self  aud  the 
jar  per  sc  which  are  in  tins  case  ttie  )  suhstrate,  dharmi  and 
counter-entity  pratiyogi  (respectively  of  their  mutual  difference) 
are  self-luminous,  the  difference  between  them  cannot  be  made 
known  (lit.  grasped)  by  any  of  the  recognised  sources  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Hence  we  have  proved  that  the  jar  in  its  own  nature  is 
the  self-luminous  Self.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  proved  that 
other  things  are  in  essence  the  Self :  hence  the  not-Self  is  in¬ 
deed  not  different  from  Self.  For  of  which  of  the  two  (  Self  or 
not-Self)  is  self-luminousness  affirmed  ( by  you  ),  since  the  argu- 
iment  (for  self-luminousness)  is  equally  strong  in  both  cases? 
Hence  we  have  proved  that  the  Self,  which  is  by  nature  self- 
luminous,  pure  bliss,  unrelated  and  without  desire,  appears  in  the 
form  of  the  manifold  through  its  connection  with  eternal,  inex¬ 
plicable  Nescience ;  just  as  a  piece  of  rope  (seen  in  the  dark )  at 
one  time  appears  to  be  a  snake,  at  another  time,  a  stick  or  some¬ 
thing  else  :  but  in  reality  neither  duality  nor  non-duality  is,  the 
1  Self,  pure  Intelligence,  alone  is. 
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lo.  This  Self  is  in  relation  with  (as  the  substrate  of)  all 


An  opponent  argues  that 
the  Self  as  taught  in  Ve¬ 
danta  cannot  be  the  highest 
aim  of  man  :  pleasure  and 
the  absence  of.  pain  are  the 
only  aims. 


thiugs.  It  is  said  (of  it  in  the  Veda) 
that  sun-like*  it  illumines  (all  things) 

It  is  eternal^  for  it  is  imperishable.  How 
then  can  this  Self  be  accepted  ( as  the 


goal  of  human  endeavour  )  ? . XX.V. 


An  opponent  now  urges  that  the  Self  cannot  be  accepted.  a&. 
the  aim  of  man  by  one  who,  when  his  sin'  has  been  destroyed  by- 
the  store  of  merit  acquired  by  him  during  a  beginningless  round 
of  transmigratory  lives,  is  pained  at  seeing  defects  in  all  earthly 
objects;  and  turning  his  face  away  from  transient  pleasure,  pre¬ 
sent  and  future,  together  with  the  means  of  obtaining  such, 
desires  the  highest  aim  of  man,  sc.,  emancipation.  (This  the 


opponent  maintains)  although  (he  admits  that)  the  Self  is  eternal 


*  WTgggTOgri:  I  Su:  i  N.  DV  gloss. 
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for  there  is  no  means*  of  destroying  Self  (since  Self  is  not  a 
product,  karya ) :  nor  is  the  destruction  of  Self  conceivable,  for 
while  Self  is,  the  thing  to  be  known  ( grahya,  sc.  non-existence  of 
Self)  is  not ;  and  while  the  non-existence  of  Self  is,  the  knower 
(grahaka  sc.  Self)  is  'not.  Nor  (continues  the  opponent)  can  the 
non-eternal  nature  of  Self  be  inferred  from  its  finitude  ;  for  to 
Self  belongs  self  hood,  and  Self  is  infinite.  Hence  the  sages  declar¬ 
ed  Since  in  this  world  it  pervades  things,  grasps  and  enjoys 
them,  and  since  of  it  the  presence  is  unbroken,  hence  it  is  termed 

atma.’ 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  (some  one  may  argue)  ether  &c.  (viz., 
time  and  space),  which  (like  Self)  are  pervasive  (infinite),  are  also 
non-eternal.  Not  so  :  for  such  an  argument  implies  a  misappre¬ 
hension  of  the  meaning  of  pervasion.  Pervasion  means  relation 
with  all  things— compUet  relation  with  everything— in  short,  tbe 


*  The  gloss  expands,  technically, — 

80.  by  the  Naiyayikas— ^ 

I  ^  ^raTfefcT  UTniTr^i- 

pp^  2,3  supra. _ To  annihilate  Self,  we  must  destroy  either  the 

samavayikarana,  i.  e.  the  material  of  which  Self  is  composed,  or  the 
asamavayikarana,  i.  e.  the  contact  of  the  parts  which  make  up  the  Self. 
And  this  would  be  possible  only  if  Self  were  a  product,  karya,  which 

Self  is  not. 

t  is  glossed  by  f^:5tiaaT  ‘  without  a  remainder.’  infii- 

by  J  further  on, 

I _ the  substrate  gives  existence  to  that  which  it  pervadek, 

and  makes  it  apiieariu  consciousness,  sphurti.  «jn?giTrI  =  sjpa ;  ^nfT=j 
Pervasion,  vyapti,  is  not  to  he  taken  in  the  Nyaya  sens* 
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being  the  substrate  of  finite  (non-pervasive)  things.  Nor  can  one 
finite  be  completely  pervaded  by  another  finite,  for  it  would  follow 
from  this  that  the  pervaded  thing  was  in  itself  non-entity,  since 
^  it  has  no  character  apart  from  that  of  the  pervading  thing:  other- 
I  wise  (sc.  if  it  had  an  independent  character)  complete  pervasion 
I  could  not  take  place.  Nor  is  there  need  of  any  other  source  of 
knowledge  to  make  known  the  Self,  unlimited  though  this  is  as  to 
time,  space  and  substance  ;  for,  like  the  sun.  Self  is  self-illumined  ; 
for  Self  is  declared  in  Sruti  to  illumine  the  whole  world,  thus— 

‘When  the  Self  shines,  every  thing  shines  after'it:  by  its  light  all 
this  is  lighted.’  -  '  I 

•Nevertheless  (continues  the  opponent)  the  Self  cannot  be 
accepted  as  the  aim  of  man,  because  it  is  something  different  from 
pleasure  and  the  absence  of  pain  (which  are  the  only  aims.) 

of  invariable  concomitance  of  two  or  more  things;  but  in  the  further 
sense,  of  that,  final  and  complete  pervasion  of  the  manifold- by  the  One 
Existent  or  Self  (atmau)  on  which  Vedanta  texts  are  for  ever  insisting. 
The. Self  alone  the  manifold i  is  unreal,  mithja,  because 

iWp^waWc.  apart  from  .the,- Self,  anirvachaniya. 
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Now  what  (we  ask)  is  this  unfitness  to  be  accepted  as  the 
)  aim  of  man  ?  Does  it  consist  (a)  in' the  not  being  an  object  for  the 
act  of  acceptance  (in  the  literal  sen^e  of  taking  by  the  hand)? 
Or  (6)  in  the  nob  lieing  an  object  of  desire?  Or  (c)  in  the  not 
being  something  which  one  can  bring  about  (sadhya)  by  volition  ? 
i  Or  (d)  in  the  being  different  from  pleasure  and  the  absence  of 
pain,  as  qualified  above  in  (e)*  1  Or  (/)  simply  in  the  being 
different  from  pleasure  and  the  absence  of  pain,  without  the  above 
I  qualification f  ?  Or  {[/)  does  this  unfitness  consist  in  anything  else? 

I  The  first  (definition)  will  not  avail  the  opponent,  for  from 
it  follows  what  we  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  (  viz.,  that  the  Self 
cannot  be  handled  ) ;  and  further  will  follow  (what  he  is  not  pre- 
pared  to  admit)  that  pleasure  and  the  absence  of  pain  are  not  to 
be  accepted  as  the  aim  of  man,  because  neither  of  these  is  the 
object  of  the  act  of  handling. 

Nor  will  the  second  definition  J  avail ;  for  from  it  will  follow 
that  both  to  desire  and  to  the  being  the  object  of  desire  belong 

*  I  gloss. 

f  SC.  that  Self  is  not  a  product  (sadhya)  to  be  willed  into  exist* 
ence.  ^frl  I  gloss. 

J  The  obscure  argumentation  of  the  text  {  of  which  a  re- statement 
largely  based  on  Naiiadikshita’s  gloss  is  attempted  below)  is  urged 
against  a  Naiyayika,  who  holds  that  not  the  Self  but  pleasure  and  the 
absence  of  pain  constitute  the  sole  end  of  man.  Challenged  to  give  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  his  statement  that  the  Self  is  unfit  to  be 
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fitness  to  be  accepted  as  the  aim  of  man.  Nor  can  it  be 
argued  that  what  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  aim  of  man  is  the  desir¬ 
ed  object  itself  as  characterised  by  occasional  and  accidental 
attributes,  sc.  desire  and  the  being  the  object  of  desire. 

accepted  as  the  aim  of  man,  he  is  suppose  1  to  offer  a  number  of  defi- 
itions  of  such  unfitness;  but  he  is  met  on  his  own  ground,  and  in  each 
definition  thus  offered  some  one  flaw  or  another  is  exposed.  So  much 
by  way  of  apology  for  the  inevitable  pedantry  of  the  following. 

Now,  if  unfitness  to  be  a  human  aim  consists  iu  the  thing  not 
being  an  object  of  desire,  then^  contrariwise,  fitness  consists  m  the 
thing  being  an  object  of  desire.  Next  suppose  that  the  emotion  of  desire 
haafx>und  expression  in  a  proposition,  e.g.  ‘I desire  pleasure.’  This  proposi¬ 
tion  discpvers  (at  least  for  the  Naiyayika)  three  elements,  viz.  the 
desired  object  or  vishaya ;  the  desire,  ichchhl;  and  the  being  an  object 
of  desire,  ichehhavishayata.  The  two  latter  are  qualifying  or  a  Ijective 
elements  to  the  vishaya,  which,  in  the  above  proposition,  stands,  not 
per  se,  but  in  relation  to  desire,  so.  sukbe  ichchha/ishayata  varttate. 
But  now  it  is  for  the  Naiyayika  to  say  whether  he  regards  these  adjective 
elements  as  viseshapa’s,  i. e.  distinguishing  attributes  ‘which  must  be 
present  with  and  inhere  in  (as  forming  a  coiistitueut  part  of) 
the  object’  (for  this  defn.,  cf.  Ved.  paribh.  Pandit  Vol.  vii,  p.  450). 
If  so,  both  the  ichchha  and  the  ichehhavishayata  will  have  to  be’ 
accepted  as  human  aims  along  with  the  sukha  to  which  they  are  both 
present  and  essential.  And  this  of  course  he  cannot  maintain.  To 
escape  this  difficulty  he  is  supposed  to  argue  that  ichchha  and  ichohhS- 
vishayata  are  upalakahana's,  i.e.  occasional  and  accidental  attributes;  as 
‘  the  crow  perched  on  Chaitra’s  house  yester  lay,  though  not  there  now, 
serves  to  point  out  the  house,  and  is  therefore  only  an  upalakshana,’ 
(cf.  Ved.  paribh.  supra ).  Now  the  absence  of  pain  is  universally  desired, 
and  this  is  based  on  the  common  consciousness  that  absence  of  pain 
is  desirable :  in  the  latter,  again,  pain  is  a  part  of  what  is  known ;  and 
since  only  what  is  known  can  be  desired,  pain  too  must  be  an  object 
J  of  desire. 
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For  from  this  would  follow  that  pain  also  is  to  be  accepted 
as  an  aim.  For  only  that  which  is  known  can  be  an  object  of  de¬ 
sire  :  (and  pain  is  known),  because  the  knowdedge  which  gives  rise 
to  desire  (for  the  absence  of  pain),  inasmuch  as  it  implies  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  certain  attributes  in  the  thing  desired  (savikalpakatvena), 
implies  a  knowledge  of  pun  as  the  counterpart  of  the  absence 
of  pain.  Nor  can  it  be  held  that  only  a  part  of  the  (desired)  object 
(is  the  aim  of  man),  for  in  the  case  of  pleasure  this  is  absent  (sc. 

2i  part  of  the  pleasure  is  not  desired  ).  Nor  that  the  subject  por¬ 
tion  only  of  the  thing  desired  is  to  be  accepted  as  an  aim  ;  for  in 
such  a  case  as  ‘  May  I  possess  heaven’  the  Self  would  have  to  be 
admitted  as  an  aim  (which  the  opponent  will  not  admit). 
Nor  will  the  third  definition  avail;  for  pain  and  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  pain,  although  these  are  things  which  one  can  bring 
about  by  volition,  are  not  accepted  as  the  aim  of  man.  Nor  is 
the  fourth  definition  valid  ;  because  the  qualification  ( inserted 
therein)  is  useless  (since  the  highest  aim  of  man  is  admittedly 
not  the  means  of  obtaining  pleasure,  but  pleasure  itself).  Nor  is 
the  fifth  definition  valid;  for  the  prohandum  (sadhya)  is  here 
identical  (  with  the  probans,  hetu ). 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  unfold  any  other  definition,*  because  the 

♦  The  only  view  open  to  the  opponent  is  to  declare  that  Self  is 
I  not  the  aim  of  man,  because  it  is  identical  with  pain. 
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view  that  paia  and  the  instruments  of  pain  are  identical  with 
Self  is  already  set  aside  as  being  held  by  nobody. 

Nor  may  the  opponent  argue  that  thus  (sc.  by  denving  the 
identity  of  the  Self  with  pain)  the  all  pervasive  character  of 
Self  is  overthrown;  for  what  we  mean  by  this  all  pervasive  | 
character  is  that  the  Self  is  the  substrate  of  all  things  (cf.  adhis- 
thana,  p.  67  note).  For  the  identity  of  the  real  ( satya )  with  the 
unreal,  (  mithya ;  cannot  be  affirmed  as  subversive  of  reality. 

And  as  this  very  xin^tmss  to  be  accepted  as  a  human  aim  can- 
>  not  itself  be  explained  ( by  the  opponent ),  what,  we  ask,  has  he 
i  proved  against  us  (anisht  i )  as  regards  the  unfitness  of  the  Self  to 
j  be  the  aim  of  man?  Nor  so,  (replies  the  opponent);  for  that 
I  something  is  fit  to  be  accepted  as  the  highest  aim  of  man  implies 
;  the^  independence  of  that  thing  as  regards  other  things.  And  this  , 

I  independence  b  dongs  only  to  pleasure  and  the  absence  of  pain  ; 

I  for  to  these  all  other  things  are  subordinate  (  as  aims).  And  the 
j  Self  is  something  different  from  pleasure  and  the  absence  of  pain, 
for  since  Self  is  a  'positive  entity  (  bhavarupatvena  )  it  cannot  be 
the  negation  of  pain.  And  it  cannot  be  urged  that  since  Self  is 
the  void  (  or  blank  pervading )  all  things,  it  can  be  the  negation 
of  pain;  for  self-hood  belong^  to  the  cogniser.  Nor  is  the  void  a  j 
cogniser ,  nor  does  cognition  reside  in  the  void  ;  for  a  mere  ne''*'a-  f 
tion  cannot  (as  substrate)  have  a  positive  entity  as  its  attribute,  j 
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If  it  be  argneil  that  this  relation  of  substrate  and  nttribute  is 
falsely  imagined,  then  some  substrate  for  this  false  surmisal  must 
he  affirmed  ;  for  there  is  no  error  without  a  suhvstrate  (of  reality}.  ! 
If  it  he  said  that  this  very  void  is  the  substrate,  then  all  men  j 
should  be  conscious- of  all  things  as  blended  with  this  void  (which, 
as  substrate,  should  appear  identical  with  the  things  surmised  in 
it) :  but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  all  things  are  known  as  existent 
only.  Further,  on  the  view  of  the  universe  being  erroneously 
surmised,  some  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  substrate  of  the 
surmisal  previous  (to  the  surmisal)  must  be  declared.  If  it  be 
said  that  this  proof  proceeds  from  itself  alone,  than  a  void  cannot 
be  the  substrate  ;  for  a  void  is  not  self-proved  :  for  to  say  that  it  is 
self-proved  (anyatha)  would  be  to  convert  it  into  a  mere  technica¬ 
lity  (or  synonvm  of  Self).  Hence  Self  as  a  positive  entity  cannot 
be  the  negation  of  pain.  Nor  is  the  Self  pleasure,  for  it  does  not 
follow  as  an  effect  from  the  knowledge  of  garlands  and  other  plea¬ 
surable  oi'jects.  And  pleasure  is  an  effect  from  such  knowledge; 
if  it  were  not,  then  the  pleasurable  objects  could  not  be  accepted 
(desired)  through  a  desire  for  pleasure.  And  the  Self  is  not  plea¬ 
sure,)  because  the  identity  of  a  product  fsc  pleasure)  and  a  non- 
product  (sc.  Self)  is  impossible.  Nor  is  it  the  relation  only  be¬ 
tween  pleasure  (and  the  Self)  that  i^  brought  about  as  a  product 
by  the  acceptance  of  pleasurable  objects  (tena) ;  for  consciousness 
takes  the  form,  ‘  pleasure  has  been  produced  for  me  :  and  further, 
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l>6cause  the  relation  between  pleasure  and  Self  technicallv  termed 
sainavaya,  intimate,  is  not  a  product  (it  is  considered  nitya,  eter¬ 
nal  in  the  Nyaja).  Nor  is  there  evidence  for  pleasure  independent 
of  (as)  not  in  relation  with  the  Self,  nor  do  you  admit  such  ;  for 
what  you  admit  is  eternal  pleasure  only,  identical  with  Self.  More¬ 
over,  it  Self  and  pleasure  were  identical,  our  consciousness  ought 
to  take  tlie  form  ‘  I  am  pleasure’ — which  is  not  the  case.  Hence 
Self  is  indeed  not  to  be  accepted  as  an  aim  ;  because  it  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  pleisure  and  the  absence  of  pain.  Nor  apart  from  these 
two  is  tliere  any  other  human  aim,  so  that  Self  might  be  accepted 
as  an  aim  l)y  those  desiring  emancipation.  Nor  can  it  be  held  that 
self-tiood  constitutes  the  highest  aim  of  man,  since  this  is  not  the 
common  experience  of  the  world  ;  for  pleasure  and  the  absence  of 
pain,  relating  to  ourselves,  are  the  only  desirable  thing.s  : — thus 
*  may  pleasure  be  niine  ;  may  pain  cease  for  me  ’  Nor  does  desire 
take  the  form, — ‘  may  Self  be  mine’;  and  that  which  is  not  desir- 
'  ed  is  not  a  human  aim. 
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Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  (Self)  is  a  super-sensuous  aim  ; 
for  the  Veda  declares  the  aim  of  m  m  without  running  counter  to 
human  experience.  If  this  were  other\visc,  paradise  fsvarga)  also, 
as  being  something  super-sensuous,  could  not  have  (for  men)  a  j 
blissful  character.  Aloreover,  how  strangely  has  this  (Venantin 
opponent)  transcended  human  experience,  that,  setting  aside  all 
human  aims  in  this  and  in  the  next  world,  together  with  the 
j  means  of  attaining  them,  and  harassing  himself  with  all  that  com- 
I  plex  of  pains  from  birth  onwards  through  the  various  stages  of 
studentship  &c.,  to  the  end  of  life,  he  should  rest  satisfied  in  the 
bare  statement  that  the  Self  is  a  transcendental  aim  !  To  our  view 
conforms  (tathacha)  the  song  of  the  lover; — ‘Better  he  who 
desires  to  be  a  jackal  in  the  lonely  Vrinia  forest  f  :  nor  can  one 
^  accept  emancipation  in  which  no  objects  remain  to  be  desired,  0 
Gautama  I  ’ 

»  tj^trmrgtr?  var.  iect. 
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f  cf.  Gadadhara’s  Muktivada: 
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Moreover,  if  this  Self  is  the  aim  of  man,  how  is  it  that  livifxr 
binii^^s  ilisrrfgirJ  tin  Saif  whldi  is  to  ba  att  iin^d  without  diffiaul- 
ty,  aud  through  a  desire  for  sensuous  pleasure  g )  t )  die  atone 
or  other  of  the  favourite  tiri.h  is  ?  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  these 
men  are  deluded,  for  even  the  &stras  approve  their  action:  thus, 

‘  Dear  one  !  thy  resolve  to  die  at 
Prayaga  thou  shalt  not  yield 
thiough  word  of  man  or  Veda.*  And  it  is  a  common  fact  that 
lepers  and  others,  seeking  rest  from  pain,  choose  to  die.  What 
then,  (the  Vedantin  asks)  is  something  other  than  Self  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  aim  of  man?  Assuredly;  for  the  acceptance  of  plea¬ 
sure  and  the  absence  of  pain  and  the  means  thereto,  viz,,  sons  and 

I 

home,  cattle  &c.,  as  aims,  is  without  reproach. 

Now  it  may  be  urged  that  some  men  disregarding  all  present 
ami  future  pleasure  and  the  means  thereto,  and  keeping  in  view 
the  Self  alone,  enter  on  hearing  and  the  other  prescribed  means. 
Well  then,  according  to  the  maxim  that  compliance  with  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the)  many  is  right,  let  these  men  be  considered  the  delud¬ 
ed  ones;  for  they  are  few  indeed.  It  may  be  urged  that  tlie  Veda 
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declares  that  the  Self  is  pleasure  in  the  passage  ‘Brahman  is  In- 
j  telligence  Bliss.’  This  may  be  granted  ;  but  by  this  is  not  meant 
that  Self  is  the  aim  of  man  :  for  pleasure  in  itself  is  not  an  aim 
but  only  as  being  in  relation  with  one’s  Self.  Otherwise  the  plea- 
,  sure  of  an  enemy  also  would  I  become  an  aim.  Nor  is  pleasure  the 
j  aim  of  pleasure  (which  the  Vedautin  identifies  with  Self.)  It  may 
be  urged  that  wordly  pleasure,  mingled  as  it  is  with  all  kinds  of 
pain,  certainly  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  aim  of  man.  This  objec-  ' 

( 

'  tion  is  to  be  set  a.side,  because  no  other  resource  (than  this  sorrow- 
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mingled  pleasure)  is  open  to  man :  nor  does  the  fear  of  beggars 
deter  one,  from  putting  the  cooking  pot  on. the  fire.  But  (you  say) 
pain  comes.  Away  with  it  then  !  But  pleasure  is  indeed  the  aim 
of  man.  Why  then  for  the.  sake  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Self  are 
injunctions  ;as  to  hearing  &c.  prescribed  in  the  *  Veda  ?  Simply  to 
bring’ pain, to  an  end. 

To  the  view  thus  laid'  down,  viz,  Self  is  not  the  aim  of  man, 
we  reply  : 
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16.  That  which  is  the  Self  of  all  things;  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  whole  world  is  ;  that  ocean  of  bliss,  independent  of  aught 
else  ; — pray  declare  how  this  Self  is  to  be  rejected  as  the  aim  of 
i  man . XXVI. 

I  How  is  that  to  be  rejected  which  is  the  Existence  of  all 
things;  that  from  which  all  that  is  regarded  as  distinct  is  sheer 

I  nofii-entity  like  the  horns  of  a  man  ?... . XXVIL 

I  How  is  that  to  he  rejected  under  whose  control  are  all  living 

things  from  Brahma  down  to  insects  ;  the  ruler  of  all  things  ? . 

. XXVIIL 

I  How  is  that  to  be  rejected  which  the  wise’  know  to  be  the 
j  eye  of  all  things;  the  mind  of  the  mind,  the  light'  of  lights,  the’ 
j  blight,  pervading  one  ?; — XXIX. 

I  How  is  that’ to' be  rejected,  the’ Self  which  is  Bliss;  which* 
when  it  has  gone  to  darkness  on  its  two  wings  of  jby*'atid  great* 
I  j®y>  life  to  all  the  worlds? . XXX. 

*  cf.  Taitt.  Up.  II.  5. 
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That  ocean  of  Bliss  of  which  only  a  small  portion  belongs  to 
this  world ;  that  sea  of  pleasure  which  pervades  the  world  of 
Brahma  and  the  reat,  who  would  reject  ?...... . XXXI. 

That  which  being  known,  the  majesty  of  Hiranyagarbha  is 
estimated  as  nothing;*  how  can  that  which  is  the  utmost  limit 
of  all  human  aims  be  not  the  aim  of  man  ? . XXXIL 

How  can  that  not  be  the  aim  of  men  through  desire  for  which 
Indra  and  the  othersf,  happy  as  they  were,  entered  on  pupilage 
and  abandoned  each  his  own  sphere  of  happiness  ? . XXXIII. 

All  the  various  actions,  sc.  sacrifices  &c.,  prescribed  in  the 
'  Veda,  have  as  their  result  the  desire  to  know  that-  Self  (yat)  | : 
pray  then  declare  how  yon  can  reject  that  Self . XXXIV. 

•'cf.  Taitt.  Up.  II.  8.  4;  and  Max  Muller's -note,  fJi  /oco. 

f'of.  Chaud.  Up.  VIII.  7  et,.  seq. 

I 

J  The  true  aim  of  Vedic  sacrifice  is  not  the  securing  of  a  tran¬ 
sient  paradise  (svarga)  for  the  sacrificer,  but  that  purification  of  hia 
mind  whereby  be  may  gain  intuition  of  Self  which  is  Bliss  eternal. 
Paradise  is  but  the  half-way  house,  as  it  were,  to 'reach  which- he  en¬ 
gages  in  sacrifice  who  knows  not  this  highest  truths 
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How  can  that  not  be  your  aim  by  the  mere  knowlecjge  of 
which  all  desiires  &c,  the  causes  of  pain,  perish  instantly? . 


...XXXV. 

Is  he  not  a  beast  who  rejects  that  Self  which  as  Bliss  is 
vouched  for  by  all  living  beings  in  the  state  ot  dreamless  sleep?.., 

. XXXVL 

Grant  then  (as  the  opponent  holds)  that  fitness  to  be 

accepted  as  the  aim  of  man  con- 

His  objections  met  in  detail:  Self  thiuL^  being  indepen- 

which  is  absolute  Bliss,  remains  as  Uie  Slstb  111  me  uiiu^  ^  ^ 

highest  aim  of  man.  dent  of  aught  else.  But  this  iu- 

dependence  abides  ouly  in  the  Self;  for  pleasure  and  the  absence 
of  pain  are  for  the  sake  of  Self  (tat).  If  this  were  not  so,  one 
might  accept  a.s  one’s  aims  the  pleasure  and  absence  of  pain  per¬ 
taining  to  another.  Hence  Self  is  the  highest  aim  of  man  ;  and 
further,  because  Self  is  pleasure  and  the  absence  of  pain.  Nor  can 
it  be  urged  against  our  view  that  Self  as  a  positive  entity  cannot 
be  the  negation  of  pain.  _ 
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This  would  be  a  weak  point  in  our  position,  if  to  Self  pain 
pertained  as  something  absolutely  real :  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
But  the  man  whose  vision  of  Self  has  been  overcome  by  the  heat 
of  that  deadly  poison  sc.  his  passions,  lurking  in  that  poison-fang, 
sc.  the  false  consciousness  of  his  body,  sense-organs  .&c.  (as  identi 
cal  with  Self) — which  issues  from  the  hood  of  that  serpent  Nes¬ 
cience  ; — such  a  man  merely  surmises  in  the  Self,  to  Avhich  in 
reality  no  pain  belongs,  all  those  pains  which  issue  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  hells,  raurava  and  the  rest ;  just  as  one  might  surmise  dark¬ 
ness  in  the  sun.  And  the  negation  of  a  falsely  surmised  thing  is 
no  other  than  the  substrate  itself  (in  which  that  thing  was  falsely 
surmised,  for  only  as  identical  with  the  substrate  was  it  surmised  ; 
and  because,  as  distinct  from  the  substrate,  it  is  non-entity  ;  and 
because  the  negation  of  non-entity  is  entity.  Hence  even  the- 
thinker  who  holds  that  the  cessation  of  pain  is  the  only  aim  of 
man  has  the  Self  indeed  as  his  highest  aim  ;  because  Self  (tasya) 
is  the  cessation  of  all  this  world  of  pain. 
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Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  Self,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  brought  about  as  a  result,  cannot  be  the  aim 
of  man ;  for  it  has  been  disproved^  that  a  human  aim  consists  in 
something  to  be  brought  about  as  a  result.  Nor  can  it  be  argued 
that  the  aspirant  to  emancipation  would  not  engage  (in  hearing 
and  the  other  prescribed  means),  if  he  were  to  have  in  view  the 
absence  of  pain  (sc,  the  Self)  which  is  self-established  {i.e.  already 
exists  independent  of  his  efforts).  For  it  accords  with  our  view 
that  activity  (on  the  part  of  the  aspirant)  should  be  impossible 
after  he  has  gained  intuition  of  Self  as  identical  with  Brahman  : 
because  the  result  of  his  activity  (tat)  has  been  brought  about  v 
whereas,  previous  to  this,  his  activity  is  fruitful  only  through  his 
intuition  of  Self  as  identical  with  Brahman,  which  is  the  cessation 
of  all  pain.  Nor  is  it  to  be  urged  that  knowledge  also  is  not  some¬ 
thing  to  be  brought  about  as  a  result,  because  the  mental  modifi¬ 
cation  (vritti,  which  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  the  intuition)  is 
something  falsely  imagined,  and  because  knowledge  (chaitanya. 
Brahman)  is  the  Self,  For  this  judgment  (as  to  the  falsity  of 
mental  activity)  is  subsequent  to  the  rise  of  (perfect)  knowledge 
(sc.  the  intuition  of  the  identity  of  Brahman  and  the  Self). 

*  f^i^^fQTgTOlcRTlSfrT  5a;  I  Gloss,  cf.  Ved.  Su.  I.  1.  4.  Bhashya 
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Nor  is  it  to  be  argued  that  the  absence  of  pain  is  not  alone 
the  aim  of  man,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  through  the  greed 
for  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed,  activity  follows  in  regard  to  an  ob¬ 
viously  painful  object.  For  the  Self  in  its  character  of  the 
highest  Bliss  is  pleasure  also.  Nor  is  there  any  contradiction  here, 
for  we  have  proved  that  Self,  as  the  object  of  the  highest  love, 
is  pleasure  (  cf.  p.  10.),  since  love  for  a  Self  which  is  not  pleasure 
is  unknown.  And  it  must  not  be  urged  that  because  pleasure 
is  something  produced,  the  identity  of  a  product  ( sc.  pleasure  ) 
and  a  non-product  (sc.  Self)  is  impossible:  for  it  has  not  been 
proved  that  pleasure  is  a  product.  And  it  cannot  be  urged  that 
the  consciousness  ‘  pleasure  has  been  produced  for  me  ’  is  a  proof 
of  this;  for  the  above  consciousness  was  brought  about  in  another 
way,  sc.  through  the  rise  of  a  mental  modification  capable  of 
manifesting  (i.  e.,  removing  the  veil  of  Nescience  from  )  pleasure 
which  is  the  Self,— (and  this  was  possible)  through  the  merit 
acquired  by  the  individual  in  his  former  lives.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
argued  that  ( if  Self  and  pleasure  are  identical )  our  consciousness 
should  take  the  form  ‘  I  am  pleasure.’  For,  as  against  him  who 
knows  the  truth,  this  is  merely  to  affirm  what  he  himself  main¬ 
tains ;  but  such  consciousness  does  not  accrue  to  him  who  knows 
not  the  truth,  because  he  falsely  identifies  the  Self  with  his  body 
and  with  his  consciousness  of  ‘I’  (ahamkara),  which  again  have  been 
falsely  surmised  ( in  the  Self  ) :  and  because  in  his  case  the  Self 
appears  in  consciousness  ( sc.  I  am  happy )  as  subordinate  to  his 
body  and  ahanikara  ( tatra ). 
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Hence  also  the  Nalyayikas  are  deluded  who  hold  that  the 
Self  has  knowledge,  pleasure  &c.  as  attributes.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  the  line  of  argument  (adopted  above  in .  regard  to 
pleasure)  will  hold  equally  well  in  regard  to  pain.  If  or  since  pain 
is  absent  from  the  states  of  dreamless  sleep  &c.,  it  cannot  be  the 
Self  (which  is  all  pervasive) :  and  because  there  is  no  evidence 
( to  support  the  argument  advanced  in  regard  to  pain  ) ;  and  be- 
case  Sruti,  declaratory  of  pleasure  as  the  Self,  contradicts  this 
position.  Accordingly,  our  view  is  that  Self-hood  alone  consti¬ 
tutes  the  highest  aim  of  man.  Nor  can  the  reproach  that  our 
position  transcends  human  experience  find  place;  for  mighty 
rishis  like  Vyasa  and  Vasishtha  and  maharajas  like  Rishabha, 
through  a  desire  to  obtain  Self,  put  aside  all  pleasure,  here  and 
hereafter,  together  with  the  means  of  obtaining  such.  Nor  can 
the  maxim  that  compliance  with  the  majority  is  right  apply  here 
( to  exclude  the  few  like  Vyasa  and  the  rest) ;  for  this  maxim  does 
not  hold  (even  the  opponent  will  admit)  in  regard  to  the  false 
identification  of  the  Self  with  the  body  (by  the  ignorant  majority). 

Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  even  if  the  Self  is  pleasure,  it  can¬ 
not  be  the  aim  of  man,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  pleasure  in  relation  with  itself  ( sc.  pleasure  viewed  as 
Self).  For  the  relation  desired  (  udde^yakatvat ),  is  that  of  iden- 
|.ity  of  Self  (  with  pleasure ). 
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For  pleasure  is  accepted  as  an  absolute  aim.  ‘  How  may 
pleasure  enter  into  the  relation  of  identity  with  my  beloved  Self  ’ 
— the  man,  who  thus  desires  and  is  unable  to  identify  Self  with 
pleasure  because  his  mistaken  notion  (of  Self  and  pleasure  being 
distinct)  prevails,  is  content  to  desire  merely  the  relation  (between 
Self  and  pleasure).  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  relation  is  in  itself 
the  aim  of  man,  for  it  is  something  other  than  pleasure  and  the 
absence  of  pain  (which  alone  the  opponent  regards  as  the  aims  of 
man).  But  as  regards  the  opponent’s  statement  that  pleasure  can¬ 
not  be  the  aim  of  pleasure,  that  was  due  to  his  falsely  surmising 
that  pleasure  is  not  Self.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  (on  the  view 
of  Self  and  pleasure  being  identical)  lepers  and  others  would  not 
choose  death,  since  the  very  fact  of  this  choice  proved  that  Self  is 
pleasure ;  for,  thinking  that  the  body  is  the  cause  of  pain  to  the 
beloved  Self  these  men  set  at  nought  the  body  and  not  the  Self; — 
(tliey  do  not  disregard  the  Self)  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they 
do  desire  pleasure  in  the  world  to  come.  For  this  reason  death  at 
one  or  other  of  the  favourite  tirthas  is  praised  ( in  the  Sastras  ), 

since  death  too  is  an  abandonment  of  the  body. 
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Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  if  Self  is  the  sole  aim  of  man,  it 
follows  that  there  is  no  difference  between  an  emancipated  soul 
and  one  that  is  still  in  the  bonds  of  transmigration.  For  there 
is  a  difference  between  them  due  to  their  knowledge  and  ignor¬ 
ance  respectively.  For  the  ignorant  one  being  deceived,  regards 
his  Self  as  agent  and  enjoyer,  as  in  the  bonds  of  transmigration 
and  subject  to  decay  and  death.  But  he  who  has  knowledge, 
when  he  has  done  away  with  Nescience  as  false,  the  cause  of  all 
pain,  and  its  products,  on  gaining  intuition  of  the  Self  through 
the  unanimity  of  the  Vedas,  of  his  teacher  and  his  own  experi¬ 
ence — the  Self  which  is  the  substrate  of  the  whole  world,  which, 
per  contra,  is  neither  agent,  nor  enjoyer,  nor  bound  in  transmigra- 
tory  bonds  ;  nor  subject  to  birth,  decay  and  death  ;  (  but  which  ) 
is  self-luminous  Existence,  Intelligence  Bliss,  absolute  in  its  own 
nature,  described  (in  Sruti)  as  beyond  hunger  &c ;  as  neither 
great  nor  small;  as  not  this,  not  this;  as  Existence,  Intelligence 
&c., — then  this  one  who  has  knowledge  becomes  the  highest  aim 
of  man  ( sc.  the  Self ),  established  in  his  greatness,  the  absolute 
Bliss,  unlimited  as  to  space  time  and  substance. 

Nor  beyond  this  is  aught  to  be  desired;  for  all  desires  find 
their  goal  in  the  attainment  of  Self. 
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17.  An  objection :  How  can  intuition  of  Self  be  effected 

Objections  :-r«;  Veda  can  e£f«ct  only  through  Sruti,  for  only  to  know- 
tnet/ia^e  knowledge  of  Self :  ledge  effected  through  ft  seuse- 

organ  does  intuitional  character  belong;  and  because  it  is  the  nature 
of  verbal  communication  (sabda)  to  bring  about  non-intuitional 
(mediate)  knowledge.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  power 
to  bring  about  intuition  of  the  Self,  which  is  self-presented, 
justly  belongs  to  verbal  communication  also.  For  the  nature  of 
an  instrument  of  knowledge  cannot  lie  changed,  and  because 
through  verbal  communication  (and  inference  &c.),  only  a  n:iediate 
knowledge  of  fire  and  like  objects  is  effected,  though  these  are 
fit  objects  for  immediate  knowledge.  Nor  is  it  right  to  hold  that 
mediate  knowledge  also,  when  repeated,  becomes  immediate ; 
for  such  is  not  observed  in  regard  to  inferential  knowledge,  &c., 
since  verbal  character  belongs  equally  to  each  succeeding  cog¬ 
nition.  Nor  may  an  opponent  reply,— -Well  then,  away  with 
intuition  of  Self!  For  (if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  intuition) 
it  will  follow  that  there  can  he  no  destiuction  of  Nescience  and 
its  products  which  are  foims  of  intuitlo7ial  error,  (since  intui¬ 
tional  error  can  be  removed  only  by  intuitional  right  know¬ 
ledge  ).  Hence  (concludes  the  opponent  of*  p.  66)  there  is  no 
intuitional  knowledge  of  the  Self. 
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With  regard  to  this  point  some  (  Vedantins  )  *  maintain  that 

(b)  Veda  plus  mind  necessary  for  instrumental  cause  of  iotui- 

immediate  knowledge  of  Self.  tion  of  the  Self  is  indeed  the 

internal  organ,  assisted  by  the  store  of  mental  impressions 

springing  from  ve7'hal  knowledge  (sc.  knowledge  through  Sruti ) 

which  knowledge  was  effected  through  constant  practice  of 

hearing  and  the  other  prescribed  means.  Nor  is  it  to  be  argued 

that  intuition  which  is  dependent  on  (a  store  of)  mental 

impressions  is  untrustworthy,  as  is  the  intuition  of  one’s  dead 

son  ( — such  is  the  force  of  these  mental  impressions  that  the 

father  seems  to  see  his  dead  son  before  his  eyes — ).  For  trust 

is  to  be  placed  in  this  intuition  of  the  Self,  since  it  based  on  the 

Veda  as  its  authority  (sabdapramana).  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that 

this  view  is  contradicted  by  the 
Taitt.  Up.  II.  4.  ^  PI 

passage — ‘from  which  (Brahman) 

speech,  with  the  mind,  turns  away  unable  to  reach  it.’  For  even 

if  it  be  held  that  Self  is  made  known  by  the  Veda,  the  same 

contradiction  will  result  (in  regard  to  the  above  passage,  where 

speech  is  said  to  turn  away  from  Brahman).  (And  there  is  no 

contradiction)  because  the  above  passage  is  intended  to  deny  that 

the  Self  can  be  made  known  by  human  utterance,  and  by  a  mind 

unpurified  by  Vedic  purifications  (sc.  hearing,  pondering  &c.  the 

Veda-word). 


*  The  view  of  Vachaspati  Misra :  cf.  Bhamati  pp.  86,  114. 
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The  above  view  must  be  rejected ;  for  the  Veda  alone  brings 
about  intuitional  knowledge  of  the  Self,  since  in  the  passage 

‘  1  ask  for  that  person  (purusha) 

Met  :  It  is  the  character  of  the  object 

to  be  known  (prameya)  that  determines  which  is  made  kllOWn  in  the  Upa- 

the  character  of  the  instrument  of  •  i  i  j  /-r>  *1  i  tt  ttt  c>n\ 
knowledge  (pramana),  and  not  vice  t^l^hads,  (Bllhad  Up.  ill.  9.  2G) 

versa:  Self  (Brahman)  being  an  eter-  ^  qualification  is  declared  aS 
nally  self-presented  entity,  all  knowledge  *■ 

of  it  must  be  immediate;  and  such  tO.  the  Self,  SC.  that  of  being 
knowledge  of  it  the  Veda  can  aflford.  if  i  i  tt  •  i  i 

the  sentences  be  taken  in  their  implied  made  known  by  the  Upanishads. 

and  not  in  their  literal  sense.  q.jalification  justiy  ap¬ 

plies  to  Self,  provided  tliat  the  Self,  while  it  is  not  made 
known  through  any  source  but  the  Upanishads  (itaravishayatve) 
is  made  known  through  theni  alone ;  otherwise  the  qualification 
is  unnecessary,  if  it  does  not  exclude  other  sources  of  evidence 
for  the  Self.  (And)  because  it  is  a  fact  of  •experience  that  human 
utterance  too,  sc.  Thou  art  the  tenth  man,  &c.  *  does  indeed  bring 
about  intuition  of  one’s  Self  (when  this  is  regarded  as  dwelling 
within  one’s  body.) 

Nor  is  it  to  be  argued  that  (as  a  consequence  of  our  view) 
the  special  character  of  the  pramana  would  be  lost  (sc.  in  bringing 
about  intuition,  the  sabdapramana  would  cease  to  be  what  it  is 
and  would  become  pratyakshapramana) :  for  the  character  of  a 
pramana  depends  on  the  object  to  be  known  + ;  and  the  Self,  the 
object  in  this  case,  is  eternally  (self-presented). 


♦  cf.  Panchadasi.  Pandit  Vol.  VIII.  p.  589. 
f  cf.  Ved.  paribh.  Pundit  Vol.  VII.  pp.  467  et  seq. 
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Nor  is  it  to  be  urged  that  intuitional  character  is  an  attribute 
only  of  the  cognition  (and  not  of  the  thing  cognised);  for 
intuitional  chaiacter  is  declared  of  the  Self  also  in  the  passage — 

Brihad.  Up.  III.  4. 1.  ‘  immediately  presented,  the 

positively  presented  Brahman, 


the  Self  which  is  within  all.’ 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  immediacy  (or  intui¬ 
tional  character  of  the  object)  ?  It  consists  in  the  object  cognised 
not  being  really  divided  off  from  the  cogniser,  (i.  e.  the  object  is 
directly  cognised,  without  the  intervention  of  any  second 
cognition).  And  this  not  being  divided  off  from  the  cogniser, 
has  its  end  in  the  cogniser*  ;  for  it*  is  a  common  fact  that  the 
farther  the  o’njeet  cognised  is  removed  from  the  cogniser,  the 
more  is  its  mediate  (nbn-intuitional)  character  increased.  And 
thus,  if  the  Veda  gives  rise  to  mediate  knowledge  of  the  Self? 
which  is  by  nature  immediately  presented,  it  gives  rise  to  error, 
for  it  makes  known  a  thing  as  other  than  it  is  (sc.  the  Veda, 
on  this  supposition,  declares  as  mediately  known  the  Self, 
which  is  really  immediately  known).  And  if  intuition  of  Self, 
which  is  the  means  to  final  emancipation,  is  effected  through 
the  mind,  its  untrustvvorthiness  follows,  since  it  is  effected  through 
an  instrument  which  does  not  always  attend  (vyabhichari)  right 
knowledge  (sc.  the  mind  is  sometimes  the  instrument  of  error). 


*  Jiva  the  cogniser,  and  Brahman  the  cognised,  become  one  ; 
cf.  Ved.  paribh.  Pandit  Vol.  IV.  pp  396  et  seq. 
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Nor  can  its  trustworthiness  be  urged  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
based  on  Veda;  for  (your  contention  is  that)  the  Veda  does 
not  furnish  intuitive  (but  only  mediate)  knowledge  of  the  Selh 
And  because  your  view  ( that  mind  is  the  organ  of  intui¬ 
tion  of  the  Self)  contradicts  the  Sruti  passage,  which  de¬ 
clares  that  Seif  is  beyond  speech  and  mind.  Nor  can  you 
urge  that  this  passage  refers  to  a  worldly  mind  (  unpurified  by 
hearing  &c.)  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  why  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  passage  should  be  rejected.  Nor  can  you  urge  that  even  if 
the  view  that  Self  is  made  known  by  Veda  be  adopted,  the  same 
fault  will  apply,  sc.  that  of  contradiction  in  regard  to  the 
above  Sruti  passage.  For  (we  hold  that)  Self  (tat)  is  made 
known  through  the  relation  technically  termed  implication  ' 
( lakshana). 

18.  Here  it  may  be  objected  that  implication  does  not 

apply  to  such  sentences  as  ‘that 

Objectiong  : — (a)  to  take  the  raaha- 

vakya  ‘  that  thou  art  ’  in  an  implied  thou  art’  ;  for  if  a  part  of  the 
sense  is  to  surrender  the  paramount  . 

'  authority  of  Veda  to  that  of  perception,  meaning  ot  the  woi’ds  be  accepted 

inference  and  the  other  pramanas.  through  what  is  technically  term¬ 

ed  hhdgalakshand  (  whereby  a  part  of  the  meaning  is  abandoned 
and  a  part  retained*),  the  abandonment  of  what  is  directly 
■  enounced  in  Sruti  follows  as  a  consequence. 


*  cf.  Ved.  paribh.  Vol.  VII.  p.  217. 
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Nor  can  it  be  urged  against  tins  view  that  as  soon  as  it  is  ob¬ 
served  that  two  words  standing  with  the  same  case-affix  refer  to  a 
common  subject,  the  identity  of  the  things  denoted  by  the  two 
words — which  identity  is  the  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence — is 
perceived  ;  and  since,  this  identity  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  jiva 
and  Paramatman,  two  things  with  opposed  attributes,  sc.  jiva  is  the 
transmigrating  Self,  and  Paramatman 'fs  the  non-transmigrating 
Self,  the  primary  (or  direct)  meaning  (of  such  sentences)  becomes 
impossible,  and  therefore  implication  may  rightly  apply  to  them. 
For  impossibility  (cotradiction)  cannot  hold  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  (or  thing)  established  in  a  Sruti  passage  (sc.  that  must  be 
which  Sruti  declares). . 

Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  the  identity  of  the  two  non-opposed 
parts  (of  that  thou,  sc.  pure  Intelligence)  is  made  known 
(  by  Sruti,)  by  reason  of  the  contradiction  resulting  from  the 
exercise  of  the  other  sources  of  evidence  ( perception  )  inference 
itc.  which  declare  a  difference  between  the  two  naturally  distinct 
things  (sc.  jiva  and  Brahman).  For  the  source  of  evidence  which 
declares  for  a  difference  is  itself  untrustworthy  as  being  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Sruti.  Otherwise  (s'c.  if  perception,  inference,  &c.  are  not 
to  be  set  aside  by  Sruti)  a  knowledge  of  the  impartite,  One  without 
a  second,  the  Self  within  all  things,  could  not  result  from  Sruti 
even  by  implication,  as  being  contradicted  by  perception  inference 
&c.  which  make  known  difference  (duality)  in  all  its  forms*. 

Bheda  commonly  divided  into  sajatiya,  vijatiya  and  svagata, 
for  which  terms  cf  Panchadasi ;  Pandit  Vol.  V.  p.  667. 
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And  SO  there  is  no  impossibility  in  regard  to  the  primary 
meaning  (of  the  sentence  ‘  that  thou  art’).  Nor  can  there  be 
a  connection  between  the  literal  and  implied  meanings  of  the 
words;  for  the  thing  implied,  sc.  Self  is  unrelated.  Nor  can 
anything  be  related  to  the  unrelated  ;  nor  can  the  unrelated 
be  implied;  for  this  is  not  supported  by  experience.  Nor  is  it 
a  fact  that  an  object,  which  is  absolutely  unnameable,  can  be 
made  known  by  implication  ;  for,  in  regard  to  such  implied  object, 
silence  must  follow  (—the  object  being  nameless).  If  in  regard 
to  the  implied  object  (tatra)  a  further  relation  of  implication 
be  maintained,  then  the  series  of  such  relations  becomes  endless. 

Further,  is  one  thing  implied  by  the  two  words  {that  and 
thou),  or  are  two  things  implied?  Not  one  thing;  for  then  one 
of  the  two  words  is  unnecessary,  and  it  follows  that  there  would 
be  no  difference  between  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence.  Or  if  there  be  a  difference,  then  the 
Impartile  ( undififerenced  Brahman)  could  not  be  what  the  sen¬ 
tence  means,  (—the  difference,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be¬ 
come  an  attribute  to  Brahman  of  which  it  might  be  predicated  ; 
but  the  sentence  is  supposed  to  teach  the  attribute-less,  predicate¬ 
less  Brahman  ).  Hence  also  the  second  alternative  (  sc.  that  two 
things  are  implied  by  the  two  words )  will  not  hold ;  and  also  be¬ 
cause  there  would  then  be  no  such  relation  as  implication  be¬ 
tween  them.  For  implication,  which  is  postulated  to  remove  the 
contradiction  which  results  when  the  identity  of  two  opposed 
things  is  maintained,  does  not  fulfil  its  function  in  teaching  the 
identity  of  the  two  distinct  things^ _ _ 

*  The  technical  lahhitalakshana  is  here  meant :  cf.  Ved.  paribh. 
pandit- Vol.  VI.  p.  97. 
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Moreover,  in  the  Vedanta,  such  sentences  as  ‘that  thou  art’ 
&c.  are  'primary  to  which  all  others  are  merely  ancillary.  And 
so,  implication  cannot  apply  to  a  primary  sentence;  it  applies 

only  to  secondary  sentences  (itaratraiva),  since  these  do  not  have 
their  objects  in  constant  connexion  with  the  primary  sentences 

(tatra);  according  to  the  maxim  that  ‘the  assumption  of  an 
irregularity  (such  as  that  of  puting  aside  the  literal  for  an  im¬ 
plied  meaning)  is  to  be  made  only  in  regard  to  a  secondary 
sentence. 

In  regard  to  this  some  teachers  hold  that  in  a  sentence  such 

(6 )  unnecessary  :  for  b^-  ‘that  thou  art’  implication  is 

the  method  termed  bddhasdmdnadhi-  not  admitted.  Nor  Can  it  be 
karanya,  i.  e.  by  the  recognition  of  jiva 

or  personal  sentiency  as  false,  the  argued  that  (according  to  their 
identity  enounced  in  the  mahavakya  •  li.*  r'i  / 

may  be  recognised.  (The  opponent  states  Vf6w)  the  relation  of  identity  (sc. 

this  view  only  to  reject  it ;  with  him  that  of  referring  to  One  and  the 
jiva  is  real,  cf.  pp.  9.  15.  supra),  ° 

same  substrate)  cannot  attach  to 

jiva  and  Paramatman  opposed  as  they  are.  For  this  relation 
is  possible  when  one  of  the  two  things  has  been  proved  false,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  rope  and  the  snake  mistaken  for  it.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  objected  that  since  in  answer  to  the  question, —  Which  of 
the  two,  jiva  or  Paramatman,  is  to  be  rejected  as  false  ? — no 
compelling  reason  for  the  adoption  of  one  or  other  alter¬ 
native  is  forthcoming,  one  might  urge  that  the  Paramat- 
man  should  be  rejected  as  false,  in  which  case  Sruti  (Sastra  ) 
would  terminate  with  (teaching  the  reality  of)  jiva  which  is  not 

the  aim  of  man,  and  would  therefore  cease  to  be  a  source  of  right 
knowledge. 
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For  from  the  passage,  ‘  Brahmao  is  Existence,  Intelligence 

,,  ,,  ,  the  Infinite,’  the  reality  of  Brahman  is  ascer- 

Taitt.  Up.  II.  1.  .  . 

tained,  and  therefore  the  rejection  of  the  transmigrating  jiva  as 
false  follows  by  a  process  of  exclusion. 

What  (it  may  be  asked)  is  this  jiva  ?  Is  it  intelligent,  or 
unintelligent,  If  intelligent^  jiva  is  indeed  Brahman,  and  there¬ 
fore  its  rejection  as  false  is  impossible.  If  not  intelligent,  then 
jiva,  like  earthen  pots  &c.  cannot  be  an  enjoyer.  It  may  be 
answered,  there  is  no  fault  here  for  since  jiva  is  a  reflexion  of 
Intelligence,  it  is  not  what  is  commonly.known  either  as  Intelligent 
or  as  unintelligent  (sc,  it  is  an  inexplicable  product,  anirva- 
chanya,  and  therefore  unreal).  Kor  can  it  be  argued  that  a 
reflexion  of  the  formless  (colourless)  Intelligence  ,  (Brahman) — 
is  impossible,  for  a  reflexion  in  clear  water  of  formless  (colourless) 
ether  is  a  common  fact ;  and  because  of  the  Si  uti  passage — ‘  He 


Brihad.  Up.  II.  5.  19. 


Brihad.  Up.  II.  4f.  6. 


(Is vara)  became  like  unto  every 
form’.  And  when,  in  accordance 
with  the  passage,  ‘  this  every 
thing,  all  is  that  Self,’  all  things 

sc.  Nescience  and  all  its  products,  have  been  rejected  as  false, 
then  the  Highest  Self  alone,  pure  Bliss,  remains  behind  in  the 
state  of  final  emancipation.  Thus,  (in  the  above  view)  nothing 

is  left  unexplained.  _ _  _ 
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But  the  above  view  (say  others)  is  to  be  rejected  ;  for  from 
it  follows  that  bondage  and  emancipation  do  not  refer  to  the  same 
individual  (sc.  the  hound  one  is  the  unreal  jiva  :  the  emancipated 
one  is  Brahman):  also  that  striving  after  emancipation  on  the 
part  of  an  aspirant  is  impossible;  for  none  strives  after  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  another,  nor  can  his  own  destruction  be  the  aim  of  man. 
Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  because  there  is  an  end  to  pain  (when 
one  is  destroyed),  the  absence  of  pain  is  indeed  the  aim  of  man. 
For  to  whom  can  this  be  an  aim,  since  the  man  himself  (or  jiva) 
is  (by  supposition)  set  aside  as  false  ? 


And  jiva  is  not  unreal,*  for  its  identity  with  the  real  Self  (the 
Highest  Self)  is  declared  in  the  passage,  ‘let  me  enter  with  this 
Chand.  Up.  VI.  3.  2.  living  Self  (jiva)’ 


And  because  a  difference  between  them  is  denied  in  the 


Brihad.  Up.  III.  7.  23. 


passage,  ‘  there  is  no  other  seer 
but  that  one  ’ ; 


Nor  may  it  be  objected  that  to  the  Highest  Self,  which  is  by 
nature  beyond  the  bonds  of  transmigration,  cannot  pertain  the 
character  of  jiva,  which  is  by  nature  subject  to  those  bonds. 
For  this  is  possible  through  the  connexion  (of  the  Paramatman) 
with  certain  adjuncts  such  as  Nescience  &c.,  just  as  dark  colour  is 
falsely  ascribed  to  ether. 
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Nor  from  tliG  passoigG,  ^  Hg  (  F^vara)  bccamG  likG  unto  every 
form,’  can  it  bo  maintainod  that  jiva  is  a  reflexion;  for  by  the 
word  pratirupa  is  meant  only  the  likeness  ( of  the  Self )  to  all 
bodies  whatever,  as  possesisng  all  attributes,  human  and  the 
rest.  Or  granting  that  jiva  is  a  reflexion,  it  is  still  not  unreal ; 
for  the  identity  of  the  reflected  object  and  the  reflexion  is  recog¬ 
nised  (and  the  reflected  object  is  real).  How  then,  it  maybe 
asked,  does  the  consciousness  of  these  as  different  arise  ?  The  reply 
is  that  in  regard  to  the  own  nature  ot  a  thing  (  svarupa )  which 
is  really  one  and  without  any  attributes,  (cf.  p.  64)  e.  g.  a  human 
face  or  the  moon,  a  three-fold  consciousness  of  reflected  object, 
reflexion  and  own  nature  of  the  thing  is  observed  to  arise,  after  a 
connexion  between  the  own  nature  of  the  thing  and  certain  limiting 
adjuncts  has  been  imagined.  Hence  the  hypothesis,  that  in  re¬ 
gard  to  such  sentences  as  ‘  that  thou  art  community  of  refer¬ 
ence  ( i.  e.  identity  of  that  and  thou )  obtains  after  one  or  other 
of  the  two  has  been  rejected  as  false,  is  beyond  the  tenor  of  the 
Veda  and  irregular  ( for,  as  shown  above,  both  Paramatman  and 

jiva  are  real ). 

Hence  it  has  not  been  proved  that  knowledge  of  the  Self,  the 
absolute  Existence,  Intelligence,  Bliss,  results  from  such  sentences 
though  implication.  _ _ 
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19,  To  this  it  is  replied  : — 

The  identity  of  two  opposed  things  is  not  indeed  made  known 
by  the  Veda.  The  rejection  of  the  other  sources  of  evidence 
(sc.  perception,  inference)  takes  place,  when  no  other  course  is 
possible  (than  that  of  their  rejection  in  hivour  of  Veda).... XXXVII. 


What  was  said  in  regard  to  this  point,  viz.  that  since  there  is' 

,  no  impossibility  (contradiction) 

Reply :  the  authority  of  perception,  ,  .  , 

inference,  &c.,  must  be  maintained  so  attaching  to  the  primary  meati- 
long  as  these  can  be  reconciled  with  r  .•  •n  ,  1 

Veda:  this  is  possible  by  taking  the  ipllCdtlOn  Will  not  apply  (tO 

implied  meaning  of  Veda.  such  sentences  as  ‘  that  thou  art’), 

cannot  be  accepted.  For  the  identity  of  the  two  opposed  things^ 
viz.  jiva  and  Parainatman  is  overthrown  by  a  trustworthy  source 
of  evidence,  since  no  genuine  source  of  evidence  make.s  known 
the  identity  of  two  opposed  things.  Nor  can  it  be  argued  that 
there  is  no  impossibility  (in  regard  to  the  primary  meaning), 
since  the  Veda  overthrows  all  the  other  sources  of  evidence.  For 
a  thing  (sc.  cognition  )  is  not  rejected  as  false  merely  by  saying 
it  must  be  rejected ;  but  it  is  rejected  because  in  no  other  way 
can  the  establishing  of  its  object  (sc.  that  wdiich  it  makes  known) 
be  saved  from  contradiction. 
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But  whereas  iu  the  present  case,  the  thing  to  be  proved  (tat,  sc. 
that  the  sentence  ‘  that  thou  art’  teaches  the  identity  of  jiva  and 
Brahman)  can  be  proved  in  another  way,  sc.  through  implication, 
contradiction  does  certainly  attach  to  the  primary  meaning  of 
such  a  sentence  (i.  e.  the  Vedic  sentence  ‘  that  thou  art  does  not 
overthrow  the  other  sources  of  evidence).  Otherwise  (2.  e.  if 
perception  and  the  other  sources  of  evidence,  which  contradict 
the  literal  meaning  of  a  sentence,  are  to  be  rejected  in  favour 
of  the  literal  meaning)  it  will  follow  that  implication- will  be 
altogether  done  away  with:  for,  as  concerning  worldly  usage 
also,  implication  obtains  only  in  the  case  of  a  sentence  whose 
authority  is  certain — ( if  the  sentence  itself  be  of  doubtful  au¬ 
thority,  no  attempt  is  made  to  explain  its  implications).  And  so, 
when  the  other  sources  of  evidence,  which  contradict  the  literal 
meaning  of  a  sentence,  are  rejected  as  false  because  they  are 
contradicted  by  such  a  sentence,  it  follows  that  there  will  be  no 
contradiction  in  regard  to  the  sentence  (i.  e.  it  will  have  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  literally)  and  therefore  no  implication  will  obtain  in 
regard  to  it. 

And  the  connexion  of  the  unrelated  (sc.  Self),  which  is  the 
implied  meaning  of  the  words,  with  the  literal  meaning  is  not 
impossible  j  for  there  can  be  a  connexion  surmised  by  ^Nescience 
between  even  that  which  is  itself  unrelated  and  certain  limiting 
adjuncts,  sc.  Nescience,  internal  organ  &c.,  just  as  owls  that  cannoo 
see  by  day  imagine  that  a  copnexipiJi  exists  between  the  sun  and 
I  darkness. 
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An  opponent  may  here  object  that  if  (as  supposed  above.) 
implication  is  to  apply  through  a  falsely  surmised  connexion,  then 
such  implication  cannot  be  real  ( and,  therefore,  the  resulting 
intuition  of  Self  will  be  false  also).  Do  not  speak  so  loud  (  we 
reply)  ^is  if  announcing  something  new!  For  it  is  abundantly 
.clear  that  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  the  grand  tenet  of 
.Monistsin  maintaining  (as  we  do  here)  the  falsity  of  duality, 
just  because  duality  is  contradictory  of  Monism  (non-duality). 

Nor  will  silence  follow  in  regard  to  the  thing  implied  (by  the 
words  that  and  thou,  cf.  p.  93);  for  the  meaning  of  the  word 

that  is  made  known  by  such  passages  as  'Brahman,  which  is  In¬ 

telligence,  Bliss '  which  are  explanatory  of  the  word.  And  since 
implication  does  not  attach  to  the  words  Intelligence  &c.  in  the 
above  passage,  (tatia,  sc.  these  woids  make  known  Brahman,  ctirect- 
ly,  by  abhidha)  there  is  no  endless  series  of  implications  (cf.  p.  9.3). 
Nor  can  it  be  aigued  that  since  (in  the  above  passage)  an  attribu¬ 
tive  relation  (vaisishtya;  is  made  known  (between  Brahman)  and  j 
certain  class-attributes  (samanya),  sc.  the  possessing  intelligence  &c. 
the  thing  implied,  viz.  the  attributeless  (Brahman)  cannot  be  prov¬ 
ed  by  such  passages.  For  we  Vedantins  do  not  admit  any 
such  thing  as  class-attribute  (generality)  distinct  from  the  individ¬ 
ual  thing,  which  is  in  relation  with  many  limiting  adjuncts.  i 
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Since  a  persistent  consciousness*  is  due  simply  to  the  individual 
which  persists  in  (or  pervades)  the  consciousness ;  just  as  the  one 
reflected  thing,  sc.  the  moon,  pervades  the  many  reflexions  of 
the  moon  (and  so  gives  rise  to  the  persistent  consciousness  ‘  This 
is  the  same  moon  reflected  in  the  many  waters’). 

And  the  thing  implied  by  the  word  thou  can  be  declared  by 
such  words  as  witness  &;c.,  in  the  manner  alread;y  shown  ( by 
bliagatyagalakshana  cf.  p.  91). 

Nor  can  there  be  any  controversy  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
Witness:  for  (if  the  Witness  exists  not)  it  follows  that  there  is  an 
end  to  the  exercise  of  all  sources  of  evidence  ;  since,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Witness,  an  unpereeived  object,  sc.  one  not  declared  in  any 
true  cognition,  could  not  be  proved  to  exist,  (and  if  no  unperceived 
object  exists,  the  pramanas  have  nothing  to  energise  in  regard  to). 
If  it  be  held  that  Nescience  is  proved  by  a  source  of  evidence,  then 
there  can  be  no  destruction  of  Nescience;  (for  no  pramana  can 
destroy  the  thing  which  it  makes  known,  and  Nescience  is  in  this 
case  the  thing  made  known  ).  Or  if  this  be  granted  ( sc.  that  Nes¬ 
cience  is  not  destroyed),  then  a  source  of  evidence  is  useless,  for  in 
this  case  no  special  result  (ati^ayarrajnananivritti)  has  been  effected 
by  it  (pramanakrita,  sc.  the  object  would  still  remain  unperceived, 
ajnata).  (Nor  can  it  be  said  that  an  unperceived  object  is  proved 
by  error,  i.  e.  its  unpereeived  ness  is  a  mistake  simply),  for  such 
an  object  (being  nothing)  cannot  be  vouched  for  by  any  pramana. 

*  For  anugatavyavahara  and  the  Vaiseshika  proof  of  samaiiya, 
see  note  p.  108  infra.  < 
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Accordingly,  the  right  conclusion  is  that  a  source  of  evidence 
makes  known  an  object  (prameya),  which,  as  something  unper¬ 
ceived,  had  been  vouched  for  by  the  Witness,  even  previous  to  the 
exercise  of  the  source  of  evidence.  Hence  there  is  no  conflict 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  Self  (atra).  And  thus  Sure^vara 

Taitt,Up.  BhsshyavSrtika,  p.  167.S1.  declares;  ‘How  can  that  not 
19.  ed.  Apte.  Poona  1889.  exist  in  regard  to  wliich  (yatra) 

sources  of  evidence,  false  sources  of  evidetjce  and  counterfeit 
cognitions,  all  alike  declare  truly  (sc.  all  these  testify  to  the 
Witness  or  eternal  Cognition  per  se,  without  which  they  could 
not  be)’. 

Nor  is  there  any  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  two  words 
(‘that’  and  ‘thou’)  mean  only  one  thing  or  more  than  one  thing; 
for  even  if  the  two  words  denote  one  thing,  it  is  only  the  know¬ 
ledge  effected  through  a  sentence  as  a  source  of  evidence  that 
can  destroy  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  two  things  meant  by  the 
words  are  distinct  (i.  e.  there  must  be  the  two  words  to  make  up 
the  requisite  sentence).  Nor  is  one  of  the  two  words  useless, 
since  in  the  absence  of  the  second  word  there  would  be  no  con¬ 
tradiction  as  to  the  literal  meaning,  and,  therefore,  the  Indivisible 
(Brahman)  which  is  the  thing  meant  by  the  sentence  could  not  be 
made  known  through  implication.  And  because  a  word  alone 
is  not  a  source  of  evidence  * 

*  A  word  serves  only  to  recall  an  object  previously  known  and 
does  not  testify  to  its  reality,  cf.  Ved.  paribh.  where  smriti  (recollectiou, 
is  excluded  from  prama  (right  knowledge). 
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Nor  is  implication  impossible  in  regard  to  a  primary  sentence. 
For  the  primary  character  of  a  sentence  consists  in  the  sentence 
making  known  something  which  is  independent  of  something 
else.  And  this  primary  character  is  independent  of  the  question 
whether  the  sentence  is  to  be  understood  literally  or  through 
implication.  Nor  does  this  view  contradict  the  maxim  (se.  irregu¬ 
larity  is  to  be  assumed  in  regard  to  a  secondary  sentence  only) 
for  the  maxim  applies  where  the  thing  made  known  is  made 
known  by  the  power  of  the  words  (i.  e.  literally). 


20.  Here  it  may  be  objected  that  what  has  been  established 

ObjeetioBs  by  a  bheda-vsdin  (who  that  ( from  such  a  sentence  as 

maintaiHS  that  duality  is  real  as  given  <  thou  art’  ),  through  linpH- 

in  perception,  infereuce  ffic) ;  (a)*  Veda,  ^  ... 

while  it  teaches  the  identity  of  Jiva  and  CatioU^  the  identity  is  made 

Paramatmau,  does  not  teach  the  unrea-  oic  'i*!*  / 

lity  of  the  world;  for  the  own  nature.of  kllOWn  ot  the  oelt  Within  fprat^B- 

a  thing,  svanlpa,  conatitutea  bheda  dif-  gatmani,— Or  that  portiott  of  pure 
pramanas :  Intelligence  which  pervades  the 

three  states  (of  waking,  dreaming  and  dreamless  sleep),  and  is 
free  from  the  various  attributes  of  the  transmigratory  spheres,  sc. 
j  agency  &c.,  and  the  absolute  Existence,  Intelligence,  Bliss, — or 
pure  Intelligence,  which  pervades  all  products  beginning  with 
ether,  and  is  free  from  the  various  attributes,  sc.  the  being  the 
came  of  the  world,  &c. 
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But  in  this  way  all  difference  ( duality )  has  not  been  overthrown, 
for  there  still  remains  a  difference  constituted  by  the  not-Self, 

( which  remains  as  the  difference,  or  negation,  of  the  Self  affirmed 
above ).  Nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that  perception,  inference  &c.,  which 
make  known  a  difference  between  not-Self  (and  Self),  are  untrust¬ 
worthy,  jus  the  evidence  which  declares  a  difference  between 
Self  and  the  Highest  Self  is  untrustworthy,  since  the  confirmatory 
example  (now  adduced)  cannot  itself  be  proved.  For  there 
is  no  evidence  declaratory  of  the  difference  between  Self  and  the 
Highest  Self,  inasmuch  as  these  two  are  self-luminous  an<l  cannot 
therefore  be  made  known  by  a  source  of  evidence.  And  because 
a  source  of  evidence  which  makes  known  certain  subjects  as 
qualified  by  attributes,  and  which  has  fulfilled  its  function  already 
(anyathasiddhasya)  by  making  known  the  difference  between, 
these  attributes,  cannot  make  known  a  difference  between 
Self  and  the  Highest  Self*  (or  the  subjects).  And  because 
such  a  source  of  evidence  is  overthrown  by  another  source  of 
evidence,  sc,  the  sentence  ‘that  thou  art,’  which  makes  known  the 
identity  of  the  (two)  subjects  {that  and  thou).  Nor  can  it  be  urged 
that  there  is  something  to  overthrow  perception,  and  the  other 
pramanas  which  make  known  a  difference  between  Self  and  not-Self. 

*  cf.  Ved.  paribh.  Pandit  Vol.  VII.  p.  460  et  seq. 
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Nor  again  that  perception,  inference  &c.,  although  they  make 
known  the  not-Self  per  se,  do  not  make  known  a  difference  (be¬ 
tween  Self  and  not-Self);  because, .whenever  there  is  a  knowledge  of 
a  difference  (bheda),  and  of  a  locus  (dharmi)  in  which  the  difference 
resides,  and  of  a  counterentity  (pratiyogi)  there  arises  the  doubt 
whether  these  are  known  successively  or  simultaneously,  and  either 
alternative  is  exposed  to  the  vices  of  a  see-saw,  or  self-dependence, 
or  an  infinite  regress,  or  omission  of  a  former  supposition  as  use¬ 
less,  or  of  absence  of  a  reason  to  compel  the  adoption  of  one  of  two 
alternatives  &c.* 

(The  above  objections  are  not  to  be  urgeH)  because,  even  if  per¬ 
ception  and  the  other  pramanas  make  known  no  difference  other 
than  that  of  the  own  nature  of  a  thing,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  do  make  known  the  difference  (constituted  by)  the  own  nature 
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of  thing  (svaiupa).  Nor  is  it  to  be  argued  that  (if  svarupa  is 
itself  a  bheda)  the  common  experience  ‘this  svarupa  is  different 
from  that  svarupa*  becomes  impossible  (which  experience  implies 
that  svarupa  is  the  locus  in  which  a  bheda  resides) ;  for  this  ex¬ 
perience  may  be  explained  as  certain  other  experiences,  viz, 
the  head  of  Rahu’  (which  is  all  head),  ‘the  intelligence  of  Self’, 
(while  Self  really  is  intelligence),  are  explained  (i.  e.  by  the  assump  . 
tion  of  an  attributive  relation  between  things  that  are  really 
identical). 

*  For  the  general  form  of  the  argument  cf.  pp.  40-45  supra, 
current  defs.  are: — II 
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Nor  does  it  follow  on  this  view  that  the  terms  svarupa  and 
bheda  are  synonyms:  for  there  is  a  difference  of  usage  in  regard 

to  the  term  sva  (  which  stands  both  for  svarupa  and  bheda ) 
according  as  dependence  on  other  things  (sc.  pratiyogi  and  anu- 

yogi)  is  intended  (when  the  term  bheda  is  used),  or  independence 
(when  the  term  svarupa  is  used).  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this 

difference  of  usage  is  impossible,  if  svarupa  and  bheda  are  identical 
(abhede);  for  it  is  observed  that  in  regard  to  theindividualDevadatta 

our  experience  of  him  as  a  father  depends  on  his  having  a  son.  Nor 
must  it  be  argued  that  only  that  which  is  known  through  induction* 

as  dependent  on  something  else  is  bheda.  For  this  dependent  bheda 
is  identical  with  svarupa.  Nor  must  it  be  argued  that  from  this  it 

will  follow  that  that  which  is  different  from  svarupa*f*  is  itself  des¬ 
titute  of  svarupa,  otherwise  svarupa  becomes  a  unity  indivisible 
(akhanda,  in  regard  to  which  no  predication  of  difference  what¬ 
ever  would  be  possible  cf.  p.  64.).  For  even  when  a  difference 
between  two  earthen  jars  is  perceived,  the  jarness  (or  svarupa) 
does  not  cease  to  be  perceived. 

*  PiSpta,  apraptaviveka  (  a  nyaya  of  the  Purvamimaiusa )  = 
discrimination  of  matter  which  has  been  already  established  from  that 
which  has  not  been  thus  established.  In  this  case  the  gha^svarupa 
is  prapta  sc.  when  ghata  is  known,  its  svarupa  is  also  known,  prapta  ; 
and  gha^svarupa  as  bheda  is  aprapta,  because  something  else  must  be 
known  in  order  that  ghatasvarUpa  may  constitute  a  difference  between 
the  ghata  and  that  other  thing.  rl^T  ^  gg 

(thing)  I  gloss. 

t  If  svarupa  is  bheda,  then  pata  as  different  from  gha^  must  be 
nihavarupa  or  a  mere  nothing.  If  pata  also  possesses  svarupa,  then 
svarQpa  ceases  to  be  a  bheda  and  becomes  a  unity  indivisible. 
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Nor  must  it  be  argued  that  the  one  jar  possesses  special 
attributes  (^or  individuality)^  different  from  those  of  the-  other  jar. 
For  though  this  possession  of  specicil  attributes  exists,  it  is  not 
admitted  as  a  bheda  because  of  the  already  mentined  vices 
which  result  in  regard  thereto. 

Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  svarupa  is  a  bheda  only  in  the  case 
where  this  possession  of  different  attributes  is  found.  For  the 
svarupas  of  things  B.  C.  D.  other  than  A  (anatmasvarupa)*  are 
also  pervaded  by  this  vaidharmya. 

But  the  view  of  some  teachers  is  to  be  rejected  sc.  that  bheda 
is  rightly  three-fold;  to  jars  &c.  i.e.  to  substances,  qualities  and 
action  pertain  svarupa,  anyonyabhava  (the  non-existence  of  one 
thing  in  another)  and  vaidharmya ;  to  class-generality  (samanya), 
particularity  (vi^esha)  and  intimate  relation  (samavaya)  pertain 
only  the  two,  svarupa  and  anyonyabhava,  because  to  these  three 
(as  being  void  of  attributes,)  vaidharmya  cannot  attach  ;  to  nega¬ 
tion  (abhava)  pertains  only  svarupa,  for  to  it  the  other  two  cannot 
apply,  t 


;J;  Vaidharmya  h&r Q  =  tctdv^cthiifvu,  individuality,  or  that  which 
makes  this  jar  what  it  is,  as  distinct  from  jati,  olass-genefality  or  jar««. 
ness,  which  inheres  in  all  jars  alike. 

*  atrnasvai'Qipa  =  ghatasvariipa  :  anatmasvarupa  =3  patasvarQpa., 
t  cf.  Khand inakhandakhadya  p.  Ill,  (Benares,  1888). 
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( The  above  view  is  rejected  )  because  svarupabheda  is  essen¬ 
tial,  and  the  otlier  two  fail  to  apply  in  all  cases.  For  it  is  useless 
to  maintain  the  two  latter  in  that  they  are  not  the  cause  of  a  per¬ 
ception  of  difference ;  and  because  the  rule  is  that  a  consciousness 
whose  foiTO  remains  unchanged  has  been  brought  about  by  an 
unchanging  object,  i.  e.  by  one  whose  form  remains  unchanged.*  Nor 
can  it  be  urged  that  on  the  view  that  svarupa  is  a  bheda  (i.  e.  the 
cause  of  a  perception  of  difference)  it  follows  that  svarupa  should 
make  known  a  difference  between  itself  and  itself  (svasyasvas- 
rnat ).  For  if  svarupa  fsvasya)  be  inserted  in  the  place  of  (i.  e.  be 
regarded  as)  the  counter  entity,  there  remains  no  locus  for  the 
difference  :  again,  if  svarupa  be  regarded  as  the  locus,  no  counter¬ 
entity  remains.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  of  the  two,  svarupa  and 
bheda,  one  or  other  must  remain  by  a  process  of  exclusion,  since 
one  must  fall  within  the  other.  For  bheda  is  not  something  dif¬ 
ferent  from  svarupa. 
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individual  jars  vary  (techn - are  auanugata,  non-pervasive),  the  form  of 

the  perception  in  each  case  is  unchanged,  thus,  this  is  a  jar,  this  is  a  jar. 
Ihis  unchanged  form  of  perception  must  therefore  be  due  to  an  un¬ 
changing,  pervasive  cause  (anugatam  prayojakam)  sc.  to  the  samanya 
(class-attribute)  jarness.  The  Vaiseshika  thus  proves  the  existence  of 
samanya  as  a  separate  category.  Applying  the  above  argument  the 
text  urges  that  the  unchanging  element  in  regard  to  a  perception  of 
difference  is  svarupa. 
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Nor  is  there  room  here  for  the  doubt  whether  bheda  iu  the 
form  of  svarupa  is  the  cause  of  the  perceptioa  of  difference  in  regard 
to  a  locus  A  dif event  from  or  identical  with  (counterentity  B). 

For  in  regard  to  an  object  merely  as  presented  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  its  difference  from  or  identity  with  (something  else)  is  effected 
by  the  necessity  or  absence  of  necessity  for  the  knowledge  of  (i.  e. 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  desire  to  know)  the  locus  and 
counterentity. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  it  has  already  been  shown  fpp. 

(6)  the  Vedantic  tenet  that  the  world  38-40  supra)  that  the  world  is 

is  a  product  of  Nescience  i.  e.  is  false,  is  a  product  of  Nescience  :  heiice 

ia  fact  opposed  to  many  Vedic  passages,  argument  for  duality  (lit. 

bheda  or  the  world  as  different  from  Self ),  based  as  it  is  on  the 
authoritativeness  of  perception  and  the  other  sources  of  evidence 
(  anurodhena )  can  find  no  place. 

This  objection  is  set  aside ;  because  it  is  not  proved  that  the 
world  is  a  product  of  Nescience  (tasya),  since  many  Sruti  passages 
declare  the  world  to  be  a  product  of  Brahman  : — 

Ch.  Up.  VI  2. 1.  beginning,^  my  dear,  the 

Taitt.  Up.  III.  1.  existent  was  this'  ‘  That  from 

»  „  II.  1.  which  these  beings  are  born,’ 

‘  From  that  Self  (Brahman)  sprang  ether ,  ‘  As  small  sparks  come 
forth  from  fire,  thus  do  all  Devas,  all  worlds  ;  all  these  beings  come 

forth  from  that  Self’:  and  so  also 
the  sutra  declares — ‘From  which 
(Brahman)  the  production,  &c. 
of  this  (world).’ 


Brihad  Up.  II.  1.  20. 
Ved.  Su.  I.  1.  2. 
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Again  it  may  be  objected  that  in  many  Sruti  passages 

the  fact  of  the  world  being  a  pro- 

(c)  discrepancy  of  Sruti  passages  in  j  <  r>  -vt  •  *11 

regard  to  the  cause  of  the  world.  JNescieiice  IS  (leclareu, 

thus : — ‘  This  was  encompassed 

by  death.’  Now  all  this  was  then  undeveloped.’  'Indra 

of  many  forms  goes  along  by 
Brihad  Up.  I.  47.  1  •  •  >  ,  rr 

R  V.  IV.  47. 48.  magic  powers.  ‘  Know 

that  the  material  cause  of  the 

^V.  Up.  IV.  10.  IJ  •  Tt*-  -  ,  r  XT 

world  18  Maya.  ‘  Non-entity  was 
not,  entity  was  not,  darkness, 
(Nescience)  was’ — and  it  also 
follows  from  the  reason  laid 
down  in  the  sutra,  ‘On  the  con* 
trary,  it  (the  drearn*world )  is  Maya  merely,  for  its  nature  is  not 
presented  fully.’ — thus,  then,  since  the  Sruti  passages  contradict 
each  other,  let  it  be  granted  that  neither  Nescience  nor  Brahman 

is  the  cause  of  the  world.  What  then  is  the  cause  ?  Reply : _ - 

ultiaiate  atoms,  or  any  other  appropriate  cause  ( sc.  pradhana, 
matter  &c.  as  proposed  by  various  thinkers ).  Hence  since  duality. 


K  V.  X.  129. 


Ved.  Su.  Hi.  2.  3. 


lit.  the  difference  of  not-Self  from  Self,  which  has  been  proved 
to  be  real  by  perception  and  the  other  sources  of  evidence  is  on 
the  alert  (against  all  attacks),  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  (Vedan- 
tic)  Monism  (sc.  Self  alone  is). 
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Wherefore  the  opponent’s  view  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — 
Your  view  of  Monism  is  not  proved  even  by  the  certain  know¬ 
ledge  that  Self  is  identical  with  Brahman.  For  through  perception 
and  the  other  sources  of  evidence  the  existence  of  the  uot'Self 
as  distinct  from  Self  is  assured. 

21.  The  above  view  is  to  be  rejected  because  the  opponent. 

has  not  understood  the  meaning 
Met;  the  opponent  has  misunderstood  x  rC  .  •  in 

the  bearings  of  Sruti  passages.  Srutl  passages.  For  the 

.  import  of  these  is  not  that  such 
a  pas.sage  as  ^  that  thou  art  ’  establishes  the  not-Self  as  something 
distinct,  and  then  goes  on  to  declare  the  identity  of  the 
two  pure  (attributeless)  portions  (sc.  Intelligence  or  Brahman 
underlying  what  is  meant  by  Uhat’  and  ‘thou’).  But  when 
an  aspirant  of  the  highest  order  ( paramajijnasu,  sc.  one  who 
desires  intuition  of  Brahman  as  the  Self  within  )  is  convinced 
that  the  three  states  of  waking,  dreaming  and  dreamless 
sleep,  and  the  complex  of  evils  beginning  with  agency — all 
of  which  fail  to  attach  ( vyahhichari )  to  the  unchanging  Self 
within — are  erroneously  surmised  in  that  very  Self  (tatraiva),  the 
pervading  Witness ",  that,  therefore,  by  the  inductive  method  of 
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conjoint  presence  and  absence,  it  is  proved  that  the  world  as 
described  above  (tat)  has  no  existence  of  its  own  (svarupa) 
apart  from  the  Self  (tat);  and  further  when,  in  order  to 
prove  the  identity  of  Brahman  with  the  pure  (attributeless)  Self 
within,  he  ascertains  beyond  doubt  that  the  being  the  cause  of 
the  world  and  the  not  being  positively  presented  and  other  at¬ 
tributes,  and  also  the  whole  world  beginning  with  ether — all  .of 
which  are  not  pervasive  as  regards  Brahman  also— are  surmised 
to  exist  in  that  pervasive  Self  wliich  is  Existent  (sat,  real),  Intelli¬ 
gence, — are  unreal  (asat)  as  being  surmised  through  error,  (and 
this  he  can  do)  in  accordance  with  the  method  of  conjoint 
presence  and  absence,  and  by  having  recourse  to  the  method  of 
unreal  predication  and  annulment  of  the  same  in  accordance  with 
such  negative  passages  as  ‘  Braliman  is  not  this,  not  this’  which  find 
place  immediately  after  passages  setting  forth  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Then,  finding  no  certain  evidence  for  the  identity  or  non¬ 
identity  of  the  two  entities  which  are  implied  by  the  words  that 
and  thou,  and  from  which  all  relation  with  the  not-Self  has  been 
removed  (by  the  processes  described  above),  the  aspirant  begins  to 
doubt;  and  being  pained  by  his  experience  of  all  those  pains 
which  spring  from  the  many  diseases  of  gestation  onwards  and 
which  attend  on  transmigratory  life  (as  servants)  on  a  raja,  and 
deeming  as  poison  even  that  pleasure  which  accrues  in  the  world 
of  Brahma,  and  not  knowing  that  a  knowledge  of  Self  is  the 
nectar-sea  that  quenches  the  fire  of  the  world-conflagration,  as 
declared  in  the  passage,  ‘  He  who  knows  Self  passes  beyond 
sorrow’,  he  approaches  his  most  merciful  guru  who  has  attained 
to  intuition  of  the  Self, 
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And  being  taught  by  the  guru,  by  means  of  that  eternal 
faultless  sentence  ‘  that  thou  art’,  that  the  two  unrelated  (Buddha) 
things  implied  by  the  words  that  and  thou  are  really  identical, 
the  aspirant  himself  attains  intuition  of  the  one  reality  without  a 
second,  and  becomes  self-contained  in  that  Bliss  which  is  his 
own  nature,  and  delights  in  his  Self  (alone). 


Hence  the  statement,  that  (Vedantic)  Monism  is  overthrown 
by  the  fact  that  not-Self  exists  distinct  from  Self,  was  made 
through  misunderstanding  the  meaning  of  Sruti. 

And  as  to  the  opponent’s  statement  that  svarupa  is  a  hheda 

made  known  by  perception  and 

,  .u-  the  other  sources  of  evidence,— 

His  view  that  the  own  nature  of  a  thing  _  oinpA 

is  difference  is  self-contradictory:  that  IS  utter  nonsense,  01  Since 

perception  &c.  make  known  the 

unreal  (asat)  they  cannot  make  known  svarupa  or  that  which 
is  ■  and  further,  because  svarupa  cannot  be  proved  to  be  bheda. 
Why  not,  you  ask  1  Then  listen,  and  say  whether  you  ™ean  ‘hat 
svarupa,  pure  and  simple,  sc.  destitute  of  all  attributes,  is  bheda ; 

or  as  qualified  by  attributes. _ ^  _ _ _ _ 
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If  the  first,  then  you  will  have  to  declare  that  such  svarupa 
could  not  be  the  cause  of  any  experience  (  vyavahara* * ),  and  thus 
you  would  have  to  declare  that  what  is  made  known  by  perception 
&o.  is  indeed  Brahman  under  another  name,  sc.  bheda,—  (Brah¬ 
man  )  which  is  not  the  object  of  any  experience  whatever,  which 
is  free  from  all  attributes,  which  as  proved,  by  Sruti  is  neither 
great  nor  small,  which  is  the  Existent.  But  this  will  not  hold 
good  as  being  conttadicted  by  the  Sruti — ‘  It  is  grasped  not  by  the 
eye,  nor  by  speech  nor  by  the  other  devas  (senses),  not  by  penance  or 

Mu.  Up,  III.  1.  8.  work.  On  the  second  alternative 

_  sc.  that  svarupa,  qualified  by  at¬ 

tributes,  is  bheda,  if  it  be  maintained  that  subject  and  attribute 
are  different,  then  you  will  have  to  declare  (as  the  cause  of  this 
difference)  a  second  qualified-svarupabheda  and  for  the  second  a 
third,  and  so  you  will  not  escape  the  vice  of  an  infinite  regress. 
If  subject  and  attribute  be  regarded  as  identical  (abhede  va)  then 

your  quaii/ied  svarupa  does  not  exist  1  Nor  again  is  your  qmliAed 
svarupa  made  known  by  perception  and  the  other  sources  of 
evidence;  for  it  kattributeless,  as  is  the  svarupa  of  a  thing  in 
itself,  since  the  aWribute  colour  does  not  pertain  to  a  coloured 
object,  and  so  with  other  attributes. 


» 

*  action,  or  cessation  from  action 

consequent  on  knowledge. '  * 
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Nor  is  your  qualified  svarupa  an  entity  at  all,  for  it  is  unper- 
ceived  apart  from  subject,  attribute  and  the  relation  between  these  ; 
and  because  a  qualified  (determinate)  judgment  in  regard  to 
these  three  (i.  e.  one  in  which  these  three  are  combined)  cannot  be 
effected  through  them  singly  or  taken  together.  Nor  is  it  rela¬ 
tion  simply  that  constitutes  (your)  qualified  svarupa,  for  when  all 
three  are  present  to  the  mind,  thus,  subject,  attribute,  and  re¬ 
lation, — no  determinate  judgment  is  observed  to  result,  although 
the  relation  (between  subject  and  attribute)  was  present  to  the 
mind.  And  because  it  would  follow  that  there  could  be  no  de¬ 
terminate  judgment  in  regard  to  the  subject  and  attribute  (if  re¬ 
lation  by  itself  were  the  qualified  svarupa). 

Nor  can  it  be  argued  at  all  that  the  thing  itself  is  bheda: 
for  since  bhedja  (tasya)  implying  tearing  asunder  consists 
in  the  destruction  of  the  thing  itself,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
destruction  and  its  counter-entity  (sc.  the  thing  which  is  destroyed) 
to  be  identcal.  For  the  tearing  of  a  piece  of  cloth  is  not  the 
cloth  itself:  in  fact,  apart  from  the  thing  itself,  or  piece  of  cloth, 
this  character-less,  baseless  tearing  cannot  be  affirmed  at  all 
(asiddhi).  Nor  can  that  which  is  divided  bhinna  sc.  destroyed, 
be  the  substrate  of  anything:  otherwise  a  broken  jar  might  be 
regarded  as  a  receptacle  for  water ! 


lie 
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But  if  the  substrate  or  thing  in  itself  is  undivided,  hheda,  divi¬ 
sion,  cannot  reside  in  it— for  that  would  be  a  palpable  contradiction  ! 

To  conclude  this  discussion  of  the  not-Self.  We  have  proved 
that  perception  and  the  other  sources  of  evidence  in  no  way  declare 
a  difference  between  Self  and  not-Self. 

^  22.  Thus,  we  must  reject  the  statement  that  the  two  sets  of 

Sruti  passages,  which  deal  with  the  cause  of  the  world  and  declare, 

the  one  that  Brahman  is,  the  other  that  Nescience  is,  the  cause 
contradict  each  other. 

Through  Nescience,  Brahman  is  (said  to  be)  the  cause  of  the 
world  ;  for  to  Brahman  causality  does  not  pertain.  Brahman  is 
said  to  be  cause  as  being  simply  the  substrate  (of  Nescience  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  world) . XXXVIII. 

X escience,  eternal  ab  ante,  inexplicable  (cf.  note  p.  28)  is 
indeed  the  cause  of  the  world,  which  is  inexplicable  and  which  is 
proved  by  reason  of  its  visibility  &c.  Brahman  is  not  the  cause  ; 
for  the  unchanging  one  (Kutastha)  is  neither  cause  nor  effect,  as 
declared  in  the  Bruti  passage— ‘  This  is  the  Brahman,  without 


Brihad  Up.  II.  5.  19. 

Self  is  Brahman,  omniscient.’ 


cause  and  without  effect,  without 
anything  inside  or  outside;  this 
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How  then  is  Brahman  declared  in  Sruti  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
world  ?  Because  to  Brahman  as  the  substrate  and  cause  of^  the 
world  causality  is  by  a  metaphor  ascribed.  And  because  the  Sruti 
passage  declaratory  of  Brahman  as  the  cause  has  a  furthei  purport. 

From^the  Sruti  passage—'  (In  the  beginning)  there  was  that 

one  only,  without  a  second,’ 
Ch.  Up.  VI.  2. 1.  — -g  proved  the  unrelated  nature 

of  Brahman.  But  how  is  a  notion  of  the  unrelated  Brahman  (tat) 
possible?  The  well-known  fact  of  common  experience,  sc.  that 
cause  ami'  effect  are  identical,  (steps  in  to' meet  this  difficulty) — 
thus  it  IS  not  impossible  to  conceive  of  Brahman  also  as  the  cause 
of  tlxi  world.  And  so  the  above  passage  (tasyah)  finds  its  purport 
iu  merely  making  possible  (for  us)  a  notion  of  the  unrelated 
Srahman  (sambhavanabuddhi  cf.  p.  47  supra).  Nor  does  Sruti 
imply  that  Nescience  also  is  the  cause  of  the  world.  For 
causality  is  affirmed  as  simply  due  to  error  (sc.  the  notion 
of  cause  depends  on  that  of  duality,  which  again  is  the 
outcome  of  Nescience).  For  a  theory  of  cause  and  effect  (as 
implyitig  duality)  lies  outside  the  XJpanishads,  in  that  these  con¬ 
fine  their  teaching  to  that  of  illusory  manifestation  ^  (vivartta). 

*  The  Vivarta-vadins  or  Maya-vadiiis  or  Vedantins  of  Sankara  s 
school  hold  that  the  cause  ouly  appears  to  pass,  but  never  really 
passes  into  a  second  state,  sc.  the  effect  which  is  therefore  only  an 
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And  because  the  statement  that  Nescience  is  the  cause  of  the 
world  is  made  with  the  view  merely  of  obviating  the  awkward 
silence  (apratibha) *  *  that  ensues  when  one  is  asked  the  question, 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  world  ? 

23.  Now  arises  the  question  whether  this  Nescience  is,  or  is 

Objection:  The  Nescience  of  the  not,  a  product.  If  a  product, 
Vedanta  is  inexplicable  nonsense.  ^hat  is  its  Cause  ?  Nescience  or 

Brahman  ?  Not  Nescience  j  for  the  vice  of  self-dependence  follows 
on  Nescience  being  produced  by  Nescience.  If  recourse  be  had  to 
a  second  Nescience  (as  a  cause  of  this  Nescience),  an  infinite  re¬ 
gress  and  the  other  vices  result.  Nor  can  Brahman  be  the  cause  ; 
because  causality  does  not  pertain  to  Brahman,  and  because  eman¬ 
cipation  would  become  impossible  (on  the  assumption  of  Brahman 
being  the  cause  of  Nescience,  since  the  eternal  Brahman  as  cause 
would  ever  bring  about  Nescience). 

illusory  manifestation  (vivartta)  of  the  cause*:  the  rope,  lying  on  the 
road  at  right,  appears  to  he  a  snake.  The  world  is  an  illusory  mani¬ 
festation  of  Brahman,  the  only  Real,  due  to  Maya  the  inexplicahle 
power  of  Brahman. 

For  arambha  - ,  parinama-vadin  and  cognate  terms  vide  Pandit  Vol. 
VIII  p.  488.  Panchadasi,  note,  also  Cap.  XIII  si,  6  et  se(p.  of  the  latter 

*  cf.  Nyayasutravritti  p.  261. 
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Again,  if  this  Nescience  is  not  a  product,  then,  as  in  the  case 
of  Brahman,  there  would  be  no  cessation  of  this  positive  entity 
(bhavasya),  eternal  ab  ante.  And  it  cannot  be  urged  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  Nescience  and  Brahman,  in  that  the  former 
is  falsely  surmised  (i.  6.  is  unreal).  For  erArneous  surmisal  is 
impossible,  in  the  absence  of  certain  means  whereby  the  surmisal 
is  effected.'*  Nor  (to  escape  the  difficulty  can  it  be  urged  that) 
this  false  surmisal  is  eternal  ab  ante,  for  the  fact  of  there  being 
false  surmisal  at  all  is  not  established.  It  is  proved  (the  Vedantin 
may  urge),  because  true  knowledge  proves  the  surniisal  to  be 
false.  Not  so  ;  for  tl»is  involves  a  logical  see-saw,  (sc.  if  there  be 
false  surmisal,  it  is  proved  false  by  true  knowledge;  and,  if  it  be 
proved  false  by  true  knowledge,  it  is  false  surmisal).  Nor  can  it 
be  urged  (by  ihe  Vedantin)  that  these  logical  fallacies  serve  to  dis-. 
prove'the  reality  (vastutva)  of  the  thing  under  discussion  (vastunah) 
and  can  effect  nothing  in  regard  to  Nescience  which  is  falsely  sur¬ 
mised,  for  Nescience  itself  is  not  real;  hence  it  has  been  de¬ 
clared  (the  Vedantin  continues) that  what  we  Vedantins  prize  highly 
ill  our  system  is  this,  viz.  that  Nescience  is  hard  to  prove  by  argu¬ 
ment  and  pramana :  if  by  these  it  were  proved  easily,  the  falsity 
( kalpitatva)  of  Nescience  would  be  hard  to  prove.  The  above  argu¬ 
ment  is  to  be  rejected,  because  the  unreality  of  Nescience  is  not  yet 
proved,  since  there  is  no  proof  iov  the  subject  itseU  (sc.  Nescience, 
in  which  the  attribute  of  unreality  may  be  supposed  to  reside). 

The  means  are  (a)  similarity  of  two  things  of  which  one  ig 
mistaken  for  the  other ;  (b)  a  previous  mental  retentum  by  which  oug 
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(The  Vedantin  again  interposes  with  the  question)  What  do  you 
mean  by  proof 'i  Production  (sc.  the  production  of  an  effect 
from  a  cause )  ?  Or  cognition  ( implying  pramana,  instrument  of 
cognition )  ?  The  first  meani\ig  will  not  serve  your  purpose ; 
for,  in  regard  to  a  thing  eternal  ab  ante  (as  Nescience  is)  the 
absence  of  proof  i  e.  of  production  (tat)  is  precisely  what  I  am 
prepaied  to  admit.  Nor  the  second  mt?aning;  for  there  is  absence 
of  proof,  e.  of  cognition  (tat)  because  Nescience  is  proved  by 
the  Witness  (  and  not  by  any  pramana).  Again,  no,  (  replies  the 
opponent).  For  if  Nescience  is  proved  by  the  Witness,  the  un¬ 
related  character  of  the  W  itness  is  overthrown  *,  and  because  the 
it  ness  could  not  make  known  ( lit,  illumine  )  Nesicience  without 
entering  into  relation  with  it.  Nor  may  the  Vedantim  urge  that 
though  a  real  relation  ( between  the  two )  is  impossible,  a  relation 
may  be  falsely  surmised.  For  either  the  relation  or  the  related 
things  must  be  the  surmiser  of  such  surmisal ;  and  thus  would 
follow,  in  Older,  the  faults  of  self-dependence,  logical  see-saw,  lo&s 
to  the  Witness  of  its  unchanging  character  and  overthrow  of  its 
unrelated  character,  and  the  impossiblity  of  final  emancipation. 

of  the  two  things  is  now  recollected ;  (c)  some  defect  either  in  the 

object  or  in  the  instiument  of  knowledge.  The  gloss  continues  r— 
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Nescience. 
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Normay  the  Vedantin  urge  that  just  as  that  erroneous  surmisal 
which  is  itself  Nescience  is  eternal  ab  ante,  so  if  an  erroneous 
surmisal  of  counexion  with  Nescience  be  regarded  as  eternal 
ah  ante,  then  although  this  surmisal  of  connexion  is  not  the 
product  of  Nescience  &c.  as  the  cause,  yet  by  being  dependent 
on  Nescience  (tat)  it  will  come  to  an  end  on  the  cessation  of 
Nescience  ( tat ).  For  this  erroneous  surmisal  of  connexion  which 
is  eternal  ah  ante,  sc.  independent  of  production  (i  e.  of  a 
producing  cause ),  and  a  knowledge  of  which  depends  on  the 
Witness,  could  not  be  dependent  on  Nescience  (tat)  as  in  no 
way  standing  in  need  of  Nescience.  Nor  may  be  urged  that  the 
common  fact  of  experience’ is  that  the  knowledge  of  a  relation 
depends  on  the  knowledge  of  the  things  related.  For  although 
the  knowledge  of  a  relation  as  given  by  perception  &c.  depends 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  things  related  (tat),  yet  here  the  reverse  is 
the  case,  since  Nescience,  though  it  is  one  of  the  related  things, 
must  be  in  relation  with  the  Witness  in  order  to  be  known  at  all. 
Nor  may  it  be  urged  that  for  the  sake  of  its  own  persistence  a  le- 
lation  demands  some  related  thing.  For  only  that  which  exists  and 
is  present  in  consciousness  needs  to  persist.  And  because  that  which 
is  indepedent  of  a  cause  does  persist  independent  of  aught  else. 
(The  Vedantin  assumed  above  that  the  sambandhadhyasa  was 

uncaused).  
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ISor  may  it  be  urged  that  Nescience,  which  is  the  antecedent 
negation*  of  knowledge,  is  known  through  the  non-perception*  of 
knowledge.  For  there  can  be  no  non-perception  of  the  Self, 
which  is  itself  eternal  perception.  Nor  can  Nescience,  which  is 
the  material  cause  of  a  positive  entity,  sc.  the  world,  have  itself 
a  negative  character. 

And  thus  since  Nescience  does  not  indeed  exist,  how  was  it 
declared  to  be  the  cause  of  the  world  ? 

Not  so  (replies  the  Vedantin) ;  Because  knowledge  must 
precede  a  question  ;  and  for  a  negation  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  thing  denied  is  essential.  Otherwise  contradiction  follows 
from  question  and  negation  (itah) . XXXIX. 

The  opponent  who  puts  the  question.  How  is  Nescience 
V  •  u  •  1,1  proved  ?  must  be  asked  whether 

Met;  Nescience,  though  inexplicable 

by  any  pramana  is  vouched  for  by  the  his  question  COncems  the  nature 
Self  or  eternal  Witness.  r  -xi  •  •  i  i  « 

ot  Nescience,  or  is  a  denial  of 
Nescience,  or  asks  for  the  evidence  (pramana)  which  proves  Nes¬ 
cience.  In  the  first  case,  if  the  nature  of  Nescience  were  un¬ 
known,  his  question  would  be  impossible ;  for  since  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  Nescience  is  necessary  previous  to  the  question, 
that  nature  is  known  already  to  the  opponent  (tava)  and  there¬ 
fore  the  question  is  unnecessary. 

’^For  prdgahhava  and  anupalahdhi  (or  the  sixth  pramana  of  the 
Vedantins)  cf.  Ved.  paribh.  Pandit  Vol.  VII.  pp.  318-326. 
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And  he  may  not  reply  that  the  desire  for  special  knowledge, 
following  on  general  knowledge,  is  proper  ;  for  the  fault  mentioned 
above  (sc.  the  desire  is  unnecessary)  applies  here.  Nor  is  a  denial 
of  Nescience  proper  ;  for,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  negation  must  be  preceded  by  a  knowledge  of  the  counter- 
entity  (or  thing  denied),  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Nescience 
(the  thing  now  denied)  must  have  existed  previous  (to  the  denial 
of  Nescience).  And  he  may  not  reply  that  of  Nescience  as  some¬ 
thing  known  through  error  (f.  6.  false)  a  denial  is  proper.  For  when 
asked  the  question, — By  what,  and  in  regard  to  what,  is  this  error 
effected? — his  only  reply  will  be,  This  error  relates  to  Nescience 
and  is  effected  by  means  of  the  false  words  uttered  by  some  one 
else.  And  thus  since  the  error  is  effected  through  Nescience 
which  relates  to  itself,  a  second  Nescience  relating  to  the  first 
Nescience  is  admitted,  which  gives  rise  to  an  inevitable  regressus 
in  infinitum,  Alas,  then,  for  the  opponent  who  denies  Nescience 
and,  because  of  his  impatience  of  (our  theory  of )  a  single  Nes¬ 
cience,  assumes  a  plurality  of  Nesciences,  and  in  his  pride  fails  to 
see  the  defects  of  this  view  sc.  contradiction,  combrousness  &c. — 
the  free  course  of  his  view  is  indeed  overthrown  ! 
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Nor  may  he  letort  that  thus  a  similar  objection  will  apply  to 
any  question  or  denial  of  ours  in  regard  to  anything  whatever. 
Foi  we  may  well  put  a  question  in  regard  to  an  object,  which  as 
something  unknown  is  vouched  for  by  the  Witness,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  Jsescience  investing  that  object  5  or  we  may  make 
a  denial,  i.  e.  a  rejection  of  the  reality  (svarupa)  of  that  object 
j  because  no  pramana  for  the  said  object  is  observed  to  exist. 
Well  then  (replies  the  opponent)  my  question  as  to  the  pra¬ 
mana  for  Nescience,  which  is  vouched  for  by  the  Witness,  may 
be  considered  to  the  point  also.  Very  well  then  (we  reply), 
you  must  admit  a  relation  between  Nescience  and  the  Witness 
otherwise  the  Witness  could  not  be  a  voucher  for  Nescience. 
Likewise  you  must  admit  that  Nescience  and  the  relation  of 
the  Witness  with  it  are  eternal  ab  ante :  if  not,  a  soul  eman¬ 
cipated  previous  to  this  relation  being  formed  would  now  be 
conscious  of  the  world.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  even  previous  to 
this  relation  there  was  another  Nescience  (which  as  cause  brought 
about  a  connexion  between  the  second  Nescience  and  the  Wit¬ 
ness)  ;  for  it  is  easier  to  assume  a  single  Nescience  rather  than  a 
series  of  Nesciences. 
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Heoce  also  it  must  be  granted  that  Nescience  which  can¬ 
not  be  accounted  for  save  through  something  else,  sc.  through 
relation  (  of  Nescience  with  the  Witness),  its  own  eternal-ness  ah 
arde,  its  inexplicability,  its  character  as  a  positive  entity  and  as 
a  unity  possessing  manifold  powers,  or  through  any  other  character 
which  may  be  necessary  to  account  for  Nescience  (sv’^a),  leads  us  to 
infer  (kalpayati)  all  these  characteristics. 

Thus  the  question  whether  there  is  any  parmana  for  Nes¬ 
cience  is  quite  useless,  since  Nescience  is  vouched  for  only  by  the 
Witness,  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  the  question  whether  a  pra- 
mana  for  Nescience  exists  may  be  rightly  put  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Nescience  relating  to  Nescience.  For  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  Nescience  relating  to  Nescience;  and  because  Nescience 
cannot  be  cognised  through  a  pramana,  since  Nescience  and  pra- 
mana  are  contradictory,  sc.  ajnana  is  put  an  end  to  (  nivarttya)  by 
pramana  (nivarttaka).  Hence  the  well-known  illustration  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  lamp:— thus,  ‘That  dullest  of  dull-heads  who  would 
cognise  Nescience  by  means  of  a  pramana,  would  forsooth  go 
looking  for  darkness  with  a  brilliant  lamp  ! 
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Well  then,  (some  one  may  ask)  how  is  Nescience  proved? 
The  questioner  himself  must  prove  the  Nescience  which  relates 
to  his  Self :  ^  thus  the  question  of  Hoiu  is  impossible  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Nescience  which  is  proved  by  one’s  own  consciousness. 
Whence  then  emancipation  for  me  ( he  may  ask ),  since  my 
own  consciousness  is  a  proof  of  that  Nescience  which  relates  to 
Sell,  and  which  is  the  seed  whence  grows  all  that  complex  of  evils 
beginning  with  (the  false  notion  of)  agency  &c?  Know  then 
( we  reply )  that  emancipation  follows  on  the  destruction  of 
Nescience  through  an  intuition  of  the  identity  of  Self  with  the 
immediately  presented  Brahman— ( intuition  effected)  by  means 
of  the  passage  ‘  that  thou  art.’ 

24.  What  is  this  destruction  of  Nescience  ?  Some  teachers. 


nition  had  ( as  its  predicate  por¬ 
tion)  a  predicate  which  (really) 


belonged  to  another  subject.  This  definition  we  reject  because  we 
do  not  admit  the  technical  (xnyathdkhydti  or  mistaken  cognition  ; 
and  because  it  would  follow  on  this  view  that  there  was  no  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Nescience. 

Some  of  us  Vedantins*  hold  that  it  is  the  cessation  of  Nes¬ 
cience  together  with  its  products.  This  view  too  commends  itself 
at  first  sight  only,  for  the  definition  fails  to  apply  to  Nescience 
and  its  products,  if  these  are  taken  singly  or  together. 


*  The  view  of  the  Panchapadikavivarana  : — oT^* 
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Further,  what  is  meant  by  this  cessation  ?  Is  it  to  be  defined 

as  destruction  merely  ?  Or  as  destruction  effected  by  knowledge  ? 

Or  as  something  else?  Or  as  the  Self?  Not  as  the  first ;  for  in 

regard  to  the  destruction  of  a  jar  effected  by  the  strokes  of  a 

pestle  the  word  badha  (tat)  is  not  applied.  Nor  the  second  ;  for 

then  badha  would  apply  to  the  destruction  of  the  earlier  cognition 
«  • 

effected  by  the  later  cognition,  and  because  the  definition  extends 
too  far  to  destruction  of  cognition  merely.  Not  as  the  third ;  for  the 
definition  will  not  apply  to  the  destruction  of  that  (something  else 
supposed  to  be  destruction,  since  a  thing  cannot  be  its  own  de¬ 
struction)  :  and  if  there  is  no  destruction  of  this  something  else, 
Vedantic  Monism  is  overthrown.  Not  the  fourth;  for  since  Self 
is  eternally  established,  it  follows  that  knowledge  (in  regard  to  Self) 
is  unnecessary. 

Hence,  since  the  very  term  badha  cannot  be  explained,  how  is 
it  possible  that  emancipation  should  follow  on  badha  of  Nescience 
and  all  its  products  ! 

To  this  objection  we  reply : — 

The  wise  have  declared  that  badha  is  conviction,  expressed 
in  *  the  falsely  surmised  object  is  not  ’  following  immediately  on  an 
intuition  of  the  substrate  (in  which  the  thing  was  surmised)... XL. 
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If  after  a  man  has  falsely  surmised  something  in  regard  to 
I  an  unrelated  substrate,  whether  he  energise  or  not  in  regard 
to  the  surmised  object,  there  arises  for  him  a  knowledge,  be  it 
mediate  or  immediate,  concerning  the  substrate  and  destructive  of 
the  surmised  object,  then  after  this  knowledge  there  comes  to 
him  the  conviction — this  surmised  object  is  not  in  time  present, 
past  and  future, — which  conviction  is  what  the  word  badha 
means-,  as  vouched  for  by  the  common  experience  of  men. 

And  it  cannot  be  urged  that  this  meaning  (of  the  word 
badha)  applies  also  to  the  anyathakhyati  view  as  shown  by  the 
context.  For  this  view  holds  that  the  surmised  thing  (e.  g, 
silver)  exists  elsewhere  (while  it  is  being  surmised  in  the  nacre — 
which  tiie  Vedantin  denies). 

Thus,  when  intuition  of  the  identity  of  Brahman  and  the 
Self  has  been  attained,  there  arises  the  conviction,  vouched  for 
by  one’s  own  consciousness,  that  Nescience  and  its  products^ 
absolutely  everything  surmised  to  exist  in  Brahman  (tatra)  as 
substrate,  do  not  exist  in  Brahman  even  in  trinal  time — this  con¬ 
viction  is  termed  the  badha  of  Nescience  (tasya)  in  regard  to 
Brahman  the  substrate  (tatra).  Hence  also  the  definition  of 
inexplicability  given  by  those  who  know  the  traditional  teaching 
is  adequate  :  it  runs  thus : — inexplicability  consists  in  the  being 
the  counterentity  to  a  negation  made  in  regard  to  the  substrate  of 
that  which  is  erroneously  surmised.* 

*  cf.  Chitsukhi,  Pandit  Vol.  IV.  p.  484,  and  Ved.  paribh.  Vol.  V.  p.  660. 
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Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  in  the  above  definition  the  negation 
cannot  hold  as  to  trinal  time ;  for,  although  the  negation  concerns 
'future  time,  the  surmised  object  did  exist  in  time  past  and 
present.  This  objection  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  tbe 
term  inexplicability.  For  inexplicability  is  not  constituted 
merely  by  the  temporary  character  (of  the  object),  since  tem¬ 
porary  character  (tathalva)  belongs  to  jars  and  like  objects,  al¬ 
though  such  objects  are  regarded  by  non-Vedantins  (para)  as  real 
things.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  (between  real  objects  like  jars. 
&c.  and  unreal  objects  like  the  snake  and  silver  of  the  stock 
example)  there  is  a  difference,  constituted  by  the  qualification  of 
being  products  of  Nescience  (in  the  case  of  the  snake  and  silver). 
For  what  follows  from  this  objection  is  that  a  new  name,  sc. 
Nescience,  has  been  given  to  the  cause  (of  things).  Nor  is  there 
a  difference  (between  these  two  classes  of  things)  constituted  by 
the  fact  of  the  (latter  class)  being  destroyed  by  knowledge.  For 
it  would  follow  that  in  regard  to  this  difference  also  (tasyapi), 
if  it  were  something  real,  the  certain  knowledge  of  its  non¬ 
existence  could  not  arise.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  some  further 
destruction  must  be  sought  for  this  conviction  of  the  non-existence 
(of  the  world) — which  conviction  (the  Vedantins  teach)  is  de¬ 
struction  of  all  causes  and  effects  :  otherwise  (sc.  if  this  conviction 
be  admitted  as  real,  sat)  Vedantic  Monism  is  overthrown  {i.  e. 
there  would  in  this  case  be  two  realities,  viz.,  Biahman  and  the 
conviction  that  the  world  is  false). _ 
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For  this  conviction  (tasya)  consisting  in  the  destruction  of 
all  that  is  not  Brahman  is  destruction  inasmuch  as  it  includes 
itself  *  (within  the  all).  Nor  is  there  room  fur  the  doubt  whether 
the  (world  as)  distinct  from  Brahman  is  or  is  not;  for  we  have 
overthrown  this  doubt  by  showing  the  inexplicabitity  of  the  world 
(cf.  pp.  38,  39.) 

And  because  the  holder  of  the  anyathakhyati  view  has 
shown  that  neither  error  nor  the  destruction  of  it  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  accounted  for  on  the  views  of  akhyati,  atmakhyati  or 
asatkhyati,  "f*  no  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  discuss  these 
views  for  fear  of  extending  our  book  ;  and  because  this  discussion 
does  not  directly  treat  of  the  Self 
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“t  Nana  ilkshita  thus  states  and.  refutes  these  views,  borrowing 
sometimes  even  the  words  of 'the  Bhamati  (Biblio:  Ind:  pp.  11-18): _ 
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view  maintain  as  follows: — that  same  perceptive  cognition,  whose 
difference  from  recollected  knowledge  is  not  cognised,  and  which  brings 
about  the  indiscriminate  experience — Hhis  (nacre)  is  silver' —  where  the 
knowledge  of  nacre  is  not  discriminated  from  that  of  silver _ is  com¬ 

monly  regarded  as  erroneous  cognition.  And  the  object  declared  by  this 
cognition  is  not  (what  the  Vedantins  technically  term)  anirvachaniya, 
inexplicable ;  for  the  object  lying  before  us  does  exist.  And  so  too  the 
knowledge  of  destruction  conveyed  in  this  is  not  silver  puts  an  end  to 

the  activity  merely  (which  followed  on  the  earlier  cognition _ sc.  this  is 

silver — )  but  does  not  (as  the  Vedantins  declare)  certify  to  the  non- 


existence,  in  time  present,  past  and  future,  of  the  object  (  sc.  silver ) 
made  known  in  the  erroneous  cognition  ( — this  is  silver — ).  Hence 
the  anirvachauiyakhyati  view  of  the  Vedantinsj  sc.  that,  at  the  time 
of  error,  anirvachaniya,  or  unreal  s  Iver  is  produced,  is  untenable.” 

The  akhyati  view  of  the  Prabhakaras,  it  may  be  remarked,  follows 
from  their  siddhanta  that  all  cognition,  jnana,  as  being  self-luminous, 
self-evidencing,  svaprakasa,  is  true,  yathartha.  Thus  the  consciousness 
expressed  in  idam  rajatam  is  not  {as  is  commonly  supposed)  erroneous 
cognition,  bhrama ;  for  both  its  factors,  the  one  perceptional  and  em¬ 
bracing  the  idam,  the  other  memorial  and  embracing  the  rajatam,  are 
true.  But  here  is  akhyati,  non-discrimination,  of  the  two  factors 
as  distinct.  Such  non-discrimination  is  of  course  due  to  some  defect 
(  dosha  )  visual  or  otherwise,  and  to  the  co-operation  of  the  similarity, 
between  sukti  and  rajata  which  awakens  the  mental  retentum,  samskara, 
of  the  rajata  previously  cognised.  Cf.  Bhamati,  p.  15. 

He  continues : 
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for _ perceptional  cognition,  whose  difference  from  memorial  cognition 

has  not  been  perceived,  is  error,  in  that  it  leads  to  the  experience  of 
the  thing  hereafter  to  be  rejected,  sc.  silver,  as  identical  with  the 
thing  perceived,  sc.  nacre.  This  is  wrong.  Do  the  two,  sc.  the  percep¬ 
tional  and  memorial  cognitions,  appear  in  consciousness  or  not  ?  If 
not,  they  exist  not.  For  since  you  hold  that  knowledge  is  self- 
luminous  ^self-evidencing),  it  follows  necessarily  that  when  knowledge 
shines  not,  it  exists  not  (svarupa  =  satta).  If  both  the  above  cognitions 
shine  forth  in  consciousness,  then  non-perception  of  the  difference 
between  them  is  impossible  j  for  this  difference  does  exist  as  cognition 
(svarupatvat=jnanatmakatvat).  Hence  also  (to  the  perceptional 
cognition )  does  not  belong  (  as  you  maintain )  the  power  of  bringing 
about  the  experience  of  identity  (of  silver  and  nacre).  Therefore  it  is 
impossible,  on  this  view,  to  account  for  error.  So  too  your  grounding 
of  badha,  or  destruction  of  error,  is  contradictory.  For  where,  in  the 
case  of  a  desire-less  man,  no  activity  follows  (on  his  error  in  regard  to 
the  nacre),  the  cognition  expressed  in  *  this  is  not  silver  ’  would  not  be 
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the  destroyer  of  his  error  (because  you  hold  that  this  cognition 
destroys  only  the  activity  in  regard  to  the  silver;  and  therefore  this 
man,  having  no  desire  for  silver,  would  remain  inactive  ai\d  still 
continue  to  regard  the  nacre  as  silver).  Hence,  on  the  akhyati  view, 
neither  error  nor  the  destruction  of  it  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.” 
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of  the  atmakhyati  view  also  declare  that  the  silver  is  not  erroneously 
k  surmised  ( as  the  Vedaiitins  hold  ),  but  that  since  the  silver  is  im¬ 
mediately  perceived  without  any  intercourse  ( of  sense-organs  itc. 
with  it),  it  consists  of  knowledge  ( samvit  =  vijnana ) :  that  of  this 
internal  silver  (as  thus  constituted  )  there  is  a  cognition  under  the 
form  of  externality:  that  this  cognition  is  false.  Further  that  the 
badha,  expressed  in  ‘  this  is  not  silver,’  does  not  certify  to  the  non¬ 
existence  of  silver  but  denies  in  regard  to  silver  ( tatra )  externality, 
which  externality  is  another  synonym  for  this-ness  ;  because  the  denial 
of  the  attribute,  sc.  this-ness  or  externality,  is,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  parsimony,  preferable  to  the  denial  of  both  the  subject,  sc.  the 
silver,  and  the  attribute,  sc  its  externality.” 

^UTfTTTPITfTT^ftr  ^ITJTT^TTrlT  31^  ^^51^  gi  Slf?- 
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^PTTURJTrFrrr'cI  I  According  to  the  atmakhyati  view  also,  either  the 
form  of  knowledge  is  erroneously  imposed  on  external  (silver),  or 
externality  is  imposed  on  the  silver  which  really  consists  of  knowledge  1 
I  Not  the  first  alternative;  for  since  according  to  vijnanavada  (sensa- 


tionalism)  no  external  object  exists,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the 
silver  as  a  substrate  (in  which  something  might  be  surmised),  for 
it  exists  not.  Or  even  if  the  former  alternative  be  admitted,  our 
perception  ought  to  take  the  form  Uhis  silver  is  unreal’^  (and  this 
form  it  does  not  take).  And  against  this  it  cannot  be  argued  that 
since  the  term  real  is  not  applied  (to  the  silver  under  discussion)  the 
silver  must  of  course  be  unreal.  For  if  this  were  the  case,  one  would 
not  attempt  to  grasp  the  (unreal)  silver.  Then,  the  other  alternative 
remains,  sc.  externality  is  imposed  on  the  silver  (which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  sensation).  In  this  case,  since  externality  also  exists  not,  the 
knowledge  of  it  could  not  be  perceptional  (for  perception  deals  with 
satvishaya  or  an  existing  object) ;  and  because  on  this  view  would 
follow  asatkhyati  or  perception  of  blank  non-entity ;  and  because  there 
is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  silver  consists  of  jnana  sc.  is  a 
sensation.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  knowledge  of  badha  con¬ 
veyed  in  ‘  this  is  not  silver,’  accepted  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
parsimony,  declares  by  implication  the  internal  character  of  the  silver,  in 
denying  its  externality.  For  this-ness  is  nearness  (this  represents  the 
object  immediate,  most  nearly  perceived) :  and  if  this-ness  be  denied  (of 
the  silver,  cf.  supra),  then  the  silver  must  be  something  distant :  how¬ 
ever  then  could  that  maximum  of  nearness,  which  constitutes  the 
knower,  pertain  to  silver  (which  the  vijnanavadin  declares  to  be  internal}'^ 
Nor  does  the  silver  consist  in  knowledge,  because  it  is  immediately 
perceived  without  any  interceurse  of  sense-organs  &c.;  for  the  quali¬ 
fication  tvithout  any  intercourse  &c.  is  unproved,  since  intercourse  with 
sense-organs  ( — though  of  the  alaukika  kind,  technically  termed  jnana- 
lakshana  pratyasatti)'due  to  some  defect  visual  or  otherwise,  must  be 
admitted  in  regard  to  silver  existing  elsewhere. 

Nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  badha  expressed  in  ‘this  is  not 
silver’  denies  external  thIs-ness  and  not  the  silver.  The  badha  denies 
neither,  but  it  does  deny  the  identity  of  the  two.  And  when  this 
identity  is  denied,  the  this-ness  will  continue  to  exist  in  the  presented 
object,  sc.  the  nacre,  and  the  silver  and  the  silver-ness  will  exist  in 
some  other  place  and  in  some  silver  respectively.  Hence  the  ground¬ 
ing  of  error  and  its  destruction  according  to  the  atmakhyati  view  is 
quite  untenable.” 

It  would  appear  from  Bhamati  p.  15,  that  the  atmakhyati  view 
belongs  to  both  the  Sautrantikas  as  well  as  to  the  Vijnanavadins. 
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It  has  therefore  been  proved  that  badha  is  the  conviction  as 
to  tho  DOD-GxistGucG  in  trinal  tiinG  of  that  which  was  surmisod 
consGquGnt  on  tho  knowlodgc  of  a  badhaka,  or  dGstroyor  of  the 
surmisal.  And  thus  Surc^vara  doclarcs ‘  NGScioncG  with  its 

Brihad  Up.  bhashyavartika,  III.  183.  was  not,  is  not,  nor  will 

dg,  whGDGVGr  perfect  knowledge 
is  produced  from  sentences  as  ‘that  thou  art.’  * 

^5lcHT  I  ^rT  oU^Tsfci 

I  The  asatkhyatividius  ( Sunyavadins  or  Madhya- 
mikas )  also  maintain  that  the  silver  is  not  anirvachaniya  but  a  blank 
non-entity.  That  the  silver  appears  to  consciousness  is  due  solely  to 
cognition,  which  can  illumine  (^.  e.  make  known)  non-entity.  Hence 

even  badha  makes  known  the  non-existence  of  silver  thus _ ‘this  is 

not  silver.’  ” 

STTfT  I  ^  ^  HTWZaJJ  ?frl  fgV 

I  HBT  51  55ITf55Tit  I 

_  * 

‘  Then  also  the  statement,  on  the  asatkhyati  view,  that  cognition 

which  can  illumine  non-entity,  makes  the  non-existent  silver  shine 
forth  in  consciousness,  is  incorrect.  For  immediate  perception  of  a 

non-entity  is  unknown.  And  since  power  implies  an  object _ thus, 

power  in  regard  to  what  ? — and  since  in  regard  to  a  non-existent  object 
it  cannot  be  affirmed  either  that  it  is  an  existing  effect  (karya)  or  logi¬ 
cal  effect  (jnapya  so.  something  made  known),  it  follows  that  the 
asatkhyati  view  is  wholly  erroneous.  And  the  statement  that  badha 
declares  the  non-existence  of  silver  has  been  already  refuted  by  the 
anyathakhyativadin,  when  treating  of  the  atmakhyati  view.” 

*  The  verse  runs  thus : — 

nr^7T^Tfacn^lF55fJ55yt5I5!Iin^rT:  II 

Sansk.  Coll.  MS.  9.  fob  verso. 
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25.  Now  tlie  objection  may  be  raised : — How  can  Knowledge 
be  the  destroyer  of  Nescience,?  Because  (the  Siddhantin  replies) 

Objection  :  the  supposed  opposition  they  are  opposed.  What  then 
between  Knowledge  and  Nescience  can-  IS  the  opposition  between  tiieptl  . 
not  be  intelligibly  stated  :  Does  it  coQsist  (i)  in  the  im¬ 

possibility  of  their  existing  at  the  same  time  ?  Or  ( ii )  in  the 
same  place?  Or  (iii)  io  the  one  being  the  destroyer  of  the  other, 
sc.  that  which  is  to  be  destroyed  ?  Or  (iv)  in'  the  positive  and 
negative  characters  respectively  of  knowledge  and  nescience  ? 

Not  the  first :  for  knowledge  must  exist  at  the  same  time 
along  with  Nescience  which  preceded,  because  the  destruction  of 
Nescience  is  subsequent  to  knowledge  ;  otherwise  knowledge  would 
be  useless.  Not  the  second  :  since  (to  prove  his  point  of  mutual 
opposition*)  the  Siddhantin  is  bound  to  declare  that  Knowledge 
and  Nescience  have  the  same  locus,  because  there  would  be  no  op¬ 
position  between  Knowledge  an'd  Nescience,  if  they  had  separate 
loci.  On  the  third  alternative,  the  destruction  (ghata)  of  that 
which  is  to  be  destroyed  must  be  maintained.  If  it  be  replied 
that  ghatakatva  implies  agency : — thus,  it  is  that  which  brings 
about  ghata,  i.  e.  dhvaipsa,  destruction ;  then  it  may  be  asked 
whether  (a)  this  ghata  is  an  independent  something,  distinct  frona 
that  which  is  to  be  destroyed  (vadhya)  or  (6)  is  an  attribute  of 
the  vadhya  or  (c)  is  the  vadliya  itself  ? 

If  (a),  then  destruction  of  the  vadhya  would  be  impossible, 

*  I  I  gloss. 
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for  the  two  are  as  imcoDoected  as  the  mountains  Himalaya  and 
Vindhya.  If  (h)  then  the  attribute  prolouj^s  the  existence  of  its 
substrate,  otherwise  a  substrateless  attribute  could  not  exist.  If 
(c)  then  Knowledge  itself  brings  about  Nescience;  and  thus  their 
would  be  no  opposition  between  Knowledge  and  Nescience.  Not 
the  fourth  ;  for  both  Knowledge  and  Nescience  are  positive  entities, 
in  that  we  have  refuted  the  view  that  Nescience  is  tl)e  antecedent 
non-existence  (negation)  of  knowledge :  if  this  were  not  so,  know¬ 
ledge  and  nescience  could  not  exist  at  the  same  time.  Hence 
(argues  the  opponent)  since  the  opposition  between  Knowledge 
and  Nescience  cannot  be  intelligibly  set  forth,  why  should  Know¬ 
ledge  be  regarded  as  the  destroyer  of  Nescience,  or  why  should  not 
the  reverse  be  held,  sc.  Nescience  is  the  destroyer  of  Knowledge  ? 

To  this  we  reply  ; — 

Nescience  is  by  nature  the  thing  to  be  destroyed  ;  whereas 

,  Met :  they  are  by  nature  opposed,  as  agency  belonging 

light  and  darkness  :  and  the  nature  of  -  tO  Knowledge  Constitutes  the  OD- 
things  is  not  to  be  called  in  question.  •  ,  .  ^ 

posing  character  of  Knowledge, 
just  as  this  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  darkness  and  light. ..x£l. 

Although  in  this  case  no  other  opposition  can  be  intelligibly 
maintained,  yet  the  opposition  indicated  above  as  the  relation  of 
destroyer  and  thing  to  be  destroyed  can  certainly  be  thus  main¬ 
tained,  in  that  it  is  generally  admitted  fact  of  induction  that  Know- 
ledge  is  by  nature  the  destroyer  of  Nescience. 
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Nor  may  it  be  asked  by  way  of  objection  why  Nescience 
should  not  be  the  destroyer  of  Knowledge,  since  the  opposition 
between  the  two  is  quite  the  same,  Twhether  Nescience  or  know¬ 
ledge  be  considered).  Because  if  this  were  so,  Knowledge  could 
not  indeed  arise,  since  Nescience,  the  destroyer,  was  already  exist¬ 
ing  :  and  further,  because  the  settled  nature  of  a  thing  cannot  be 
called  in  question,  as  in  the  case  of  light  and  darkness.  Nor  can 
the  reverse  of  this  be  urged,  as  being  opposed  to  experience.  Nor 
will  there  follow  (in  regard  to  our  view)  the  defects  noted  in  regard 
to  alternative  (iii)  pp.  135,  36,  because  it  is  subsequent  to  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  negation  expressed  in  ‘  Nescience  is  not  in  trinal 
time’  arises, — which  negation  is  true  knowledge,  and  is  another 

synonym  for  badha  (destruction). 

26.  Here  it  may  be  argued  that  if  knowledge  is  by  nature 

the  destroyer  of  Nescience, then 
Reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  Vedanta:  ,  . 

emancipation,  or  the  cessation  of  bodily  COrporeal  existence  ShOUiCl  at 

existence,  is  possible  only  through  a  sacred  cease  for  the  man  who  haS 

teacher;  but  the  teacher  is  an  impossitili-  u  "  ’ 

ty,  if  knowledge  destroys  Nescience  of  which  knowledge,  on  his  obtaining 

bodily  existence  is  a  product :  isolation  in  which 

consciousness  of  his  body  is  at  an  end  (videhakaivalya).*  Since 
subsequent  to  the  rise  of  knowledge  Nescience  together  with  its 
products  is  entirely  destroyed.  And  thus  the  traditional  line  of 
teachers  (of  Brahma, vidya)  would  be  destroyed,  (and  without  a 
guru  no  emancipation  !).  _ _ 

*  Videhkaivalya  to  be  distinguished  from  jivanmukti  in  which 
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Nor  may  it  be  argued  against  this  view  that  corporeal  exis¬ 
tence  does  not  cease  because  of  the  retributive  efficacy  nf  actions. 
For  being  a  product  of  Nescience,  this  retributive  efficacy  cannot 
prevail  when  Nescience  has  ceased  to  exist,  just  as  the  cloth  is  at 
end  when  the  threads  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Nor  may  it  be  further  urged  that  Nescience  also  continues  to 
exist  for  a  short  time  sufficient  to  bring  about  (for  the  individual) 
the  fruition  of  the  actions  (by  him)  in  earlier  spheres  of  existence* 
For  this  view  would  imply  the  loss  to  knowledge  of  its  nature  as 
the  destroyer  of  Nescience.  Nor  against  the  above  is  it  to  be 
urged  that  this  character  of  destroyer  belongs  to  knowledge  only 
at  a  time  subsequent  (to  that  indicated  above).  For  one  and  the 
same  thing  cannot  have  two  natures.  Nor  again  that  Nescience 
qua  concealing  power  ceases  (with  the  rise  of  knowledge,  but  qua 
projecting  power  it  continues  to  exist  in  order  to  work  out  the 
retributive  efficacy  of  actions.  For  there  are  not  two  Nesciences. 
Nor  again  that  though  one  only.  Nescience  is  possessed  of  two-fold 
power.  For  that  the  one  thing  should  at  the  same  time  both  be 
and  cease  to  be  is  contradictory.  Nor  again  that  the  cessation  of 
the  power  merely  is  implied  (above).  For  the  power  and  that 
which  possesses  power  are  identical:  or  if  different,  Nescience 
could  not  cease  to  be. 

there  is  for  the  individual  a  consciousness  (abhimana)  of  his  body  in 
the  form  samskara  or  mental  retenta:  cf.  Yogasutra,  1. 1. 17-19. 
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Nor  again  that  there  is  cessation  of  Nescience  (tat)  through 

cessation  of  prarabdha.  For  the  cessation  of  prtobdha  is  not  a 
source  of  knowledge  (pramana,  and  only  Knowleege  can  put  an  end 
to  Nescience).  Nor  is  it  to  be  argued  that  after  the  cessation  of 
prarabdha,  Knowledge  being  unobstructed  ( by  prarabdha )  puts 
an  end  to  Nescience  (tat).  For  when  following  on  the  destruction 
of  prarabdha  bodily  existence  has  ceased,  knowledge  itself  is  not; 
and  because  knowledge  prior  (to  the  destruction  of  prarabdha)  was 
obstructed  by  prarabdha  (and  could  not  therefore  operate  as  the 
destroyer  of  nescience).  Nor  again,  that  a  mental  retentum  of 
Nescience,  technically  termed  le^a  vidya,  continues  to  exist.  For  this 
also  is  a  product  of  Nescience  (and  must  therfore  perish  along  with 
Nescience,  its  upadana  or  material  cause):  and  because  it  is  useless 
to  apply  the  term  retentuTifi  to  that  which  really  is  Nescience. 
Nor  may  it  be  argued  that  the  continued  existence  of  a  body 
for  him  who  has  gained  knowledge  is  inferred  on  the  authority  of 
Sruti  and  Smriti  passages,  which  declare  the  (technical)  jivan- 
mukti  state  or  emancipation  of  one  while  alive.  For  it  is  not  the 
aim  of  the  Sastra  to  teach  jivanmukti. 
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If  against  this  it  be  said  that  its  aim  is  to  urge  those  who 
seek  emancipation  to  engage  in  hearing  &c.  then  it  must  be  grant¬ 
ed  that  the  passage  in  which  jivanmukti  is  taught  (tacchastram) 
is  an  arthavada  passage  laudatory  of  the  injunction  (vidhi)  to 
hear  &c.  and  thus  it  is  not  possible  to  infer  by  means  of  the  passge 
teaching  jivanmukti  that  the  body  of  him  who  has  gained  know¬ 
ledge  continues  to  exist,  for  this  is  opposed  to  both  natural  and 
supernatural  evidence.^  -Nor  again  is  it  to  be  argued  that  the 
continued  existence  of  prarabdha  is  confirmed  by  the  example  of 
an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow.  The  analogy  is  not  strict ;  for  in  the 
former  case,  the  arrow  as  the  substrate  in  which  the  motion 
inheres  is  not  destroyed  ( whereas  Nescience,  the  substrate  of 
prarabdha,  is  destroyed  ex  hypothesi).  Nor  again  that  the  uni¬ 
versal  opinion  (of  teachers)  in  regard  to  jivanmukti  is  untouched 
(  b}'^  the  abave  objection).*  For  in  the  absence  of  proof,  common 
opinion  is  but  blind  tradition.  Nor  again  that  that  the  exposition 
by  the  ^  astra-teachers  of  something  unproved  would  be  pur¬ 
poseless.  For  such  exposition,  has  its  purpose  in  destroying  the 
distrust  in  his  teacher  which  the  pupil  through  his  ignorance 
might  entertain. 
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natural^  sc.  the  destruction  of  the  samskara  follows  on  the 
destruction  of  avidya  its  upadana,  as  is  commonly  observed  in  regard  to 
cause  and  effects.  Supernatural,  sc.  that  afforded  by  such  Vedic 
passages  as  ‘the  fetter  of  the  heart  is  broken  &c.’  Mu.  Up.  II.  2.  8. 
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Hence  (concludes  the  opponent)  since  Knowledge  is  by 
nature  the- destroyer  of  Nesci&ice,  instant  emancipation  accrues 
to  him  who  knows;  and  thus,  iL  the  absence  of  a  teacher,  the 
rise  of  Knowledge  is  impossible. 

Nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that  know'iedge  is  certainly  independent 
of  a  teacher.  For  as  declared  in  Sruti -passages, — So  he  who  has  a 


teacher  knows :  That  knowledge 
is  not  to  be  obtained  by  argu¬ 
ment  :  Hiiviug  obtained  your 
boons  (sc.  excellent  teachers)  un- 


Chand.  Up.  VI.  14. 
Katha  Up.  I.  2.  9. 


Chand.  Up.  iv.  14. 


derstand  them :  but  a  teacher  will  tell  you  the  vay  to  another  life ; 
Unless  it  (Self)  be  taught  by  another  there  is  no  way  to  it: 


but  when  it  is  declared  by  an¬ 
other,  then,  0  Deai’est,  it  is  easy 
to  understand. 


Katha  Up.  I.  2.  8. 


Our  conclusion  is  not  incorrect. 

A  teacher  there  can  be,  even  though  be  be  surmised  :  he  can 


teach,  as  the  Veda  teaches.  Nor 


of  one  of  them,  for  decision  is  arrived  at  though  the  fact  that 
ignorance  pertains  (to  one  only,  sc.  the  pupil,  avidyavattvena).... 


XLII. 


18^  I 

g'J^gi  S«T%1  rJWft 

siHqtim:  5K1t^?i  i  ^  aRi^n^  gru^si^isi^rgfiifn 

sa  V 
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^raagi5Tgif?ftHr«iHwif5gi«rai<^^rai?^K<ii  ^^irawra- 

.WTgiST§rnai^?%iwifh  firi:  nciaift  i 

✓ 

Although  no  real  teacher  exists,  for  (the  teacher  as)  one  who 
knows  is  at  once  emancipated,  yet  no  contradiction  finds  place 
here,  because  knowledge  can  arise  through  an  imagined  teacher. 
Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  what  is  imagined  (sc.  the  teacher)  can¬ 
not  bring  about  rea.^  knowledge.  For  this  is  possible  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Veda,  and  in  the  case  of  a  reflexion.  Nor  again  that 
our  position  is  togically  defective  because  a  doubt  exists  as 
to  which  of  tie  two,  the  teacher  or  the  pupil,  is  here  the 
surmiser.  For  the  surmiser  is  he  who  knows  not,  and  this 
character  carnot  belong  to  the  teacher,  because  in  him,  as 
one  who  knows,  the  germ  of  surmisal  (sc.  avidya)  exists  not. 
Hence  when  the  pupil  has  gained  intuition  (of  Self  as  Brahman) 
which  cones  from  the  sentence  ‘  that  thou  art’  through  the  favour 
of  Veda  and  teacher,  and  has  set  aside  Nescience  and  its  products 
which  are  obstructive  of  emancipation,  then  he  becomes  conscious 
of  himself  as  the  Eternal,  pure  •  Intelligence,  unrelated,  one 
without  a  second.  Bliss  ;  then  for  him  all  duties  are  at  an  end. 
Thus  we  rightly  spoke  (in  the  opening  verse  p.  1)  of  *  hav¬ 
ing  directly  through  Sruti  ascertained  the  Self  which  is  bliss 
&c.’ 


ftif Tsfmrfira^  I 

•  I 
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And  because  Self  has  been  proved  to  be  absolute  Bliss 
in  such  many  passages  as  ‘  Brahman  is  Intelligeuce,  Bliss’  and 

in  that  beginuiug,  ‘  who  could  breathe,  who  could  breathe  forth, 

if  that  Bliss  existed  not  in  the 
Taitt.  Up.  II.  7.  8.  ether  (of  the  heart)  ?  Now  this 

»  „  III.  1. 6.  examination  of  Bliss^; 

and  ending,  ‘that  Bliss  which  is  in  man  anti  that  Bliss  which 

is  in  the  sun,  both  are  one’— and  again  iu  the  passage  beginning 

Bhrigu  Varuni  (went  to  his  father),  aud  ending  with  ‘  He  per- 

‘ceived  that  Bliss  is  Brahman.’— and  again  in  the  passage,  ‘  that 

which  is  Infinite  is  Bliss.  There 
Chand.  Up.  VII.  23.  anything  finite’ — 

and  in  the  passage  beginning,  ‘  Verily,  a  husband,  is  not  dear  that 

you  may  love  the  husband,  but 

Bnhad  Up.  II.  4. 

therefore  a  husband,  is  dear’  and  ending  ‘Verily,  everything  is  not 
dear  that  you  may  love  everything,  but  that  you  may  love  the 
Self,  therefore  everything  is  dear.’  _ _ 


<(88  i 

55a  VJHI  ^IfTITS?  53^  H  gi 

^  fsR  grJJT  ^goJiT  eJi  ^i?]:  IrJi^H:  ^fi?::  Vlfq^isgig- 
^  fi  ggiTicB^  I  s=i  ^igigj^rg- 

rigf^i  ^i^ai  pnaicaRsgf iff=gifg5:  1 

*1  f|mn:  '^Jigs^sagiTTT?^^!^  g  ^  gg- 

sagfi?:irfTST  j^if^R^R  g^ramg^s:  1 


^sRrgig  ’^■^m  ^sRgsifgsKTgfgTig:  1 


27.  Here  it  may  be  .  asked  by  way  of  objection  whether 


Objection  :  Bliss,  ananda,  implies  bliss¬ 
ful  character,  anaudatva,  technically 
known  as  the  jati  class-attribute  or 
generality.  Hence,  over  and  above 
Brahman  or  Self,  there  exists  anan- 
datva  :  and  thus  Monism  (advaitavada) 
is  overthrown. 


blissful  character  and  the  other 
attributes  exist  in  Self  or  not. 
If  so,  whether  they  are  real  or 
unreal  {%,  e.  surmised).  Real  they 
cannot  be ;  for  this  would  imply 
duality  (sc.  Self,  and  the  real 


attributes).  Nor  can  they  be  unreal ;  for  this  would  imply  that 


the  substrate  (sc.  Self  in  which  these  attributes  are  surmised) 


does  not  really  possess  blissful  character:  just  as  that  substrate,  sc. 


^acre  in  which  silver-ness  is  surmised  is  not  really  silver.  Nor  (in 
reply)  may  it  be  urged  (by  the  Vedantin)  that  the  possession  of  a 
not  blissful  characters  possession  of  a  character  other  than  blissful ; 
and  that  such  character  also  does  not  pertain  to  Self.  For  the 


blissful  character  of  Self  would  still  remain  unproved.  And  the 
second  alternative,  sc.  that  blissful  character  does  not  exist  in  Self, 
will  not  hold.  For  the  term  bliss  is  not  applied  to  anything  which 
is  not  the  substrate  of  the  attribute  blissful.  Nor  can  it  be  urged 
that  this,  the  Bliss  (or  Brahman  of  Vedanta),  is  something  trans¬ 
cending  the  common  usage  of  the  word.  For  the  common  and 
Yedic  meanings  of  a  word  must  be  identical :  to.  deny  this  (anyatha) 
would  be  to  deny  the  adhikarana  (of  the  Purvamimamsa  I.  3.  30), 
teaching  that  words  have  the  same  meaning  in  Veda  that  they 
kave  in  common  speech. 


^\n  rflr^aig  I  ^  ^ 

sR^im  ^m^T  i 

^^IfTIT  ^  ^  Sm^r2Z]fa  grfJtjfH:  ■ 

'O  ^ 

HJ31I  ^i^iaHTfiT5KW  I  5^^  'gHr^is^i  sai’^iifiT:  i  fig 
oaTfm<i3raf^T<5  ^$neii5iiH:  saigri  aRvi^^ig^  gffiaj- 
r^if  ^55i?iT  sgii^areg:  i 

Nor  is  this  transcendental  Bliss  what  the  sentence  (as  a 
whole,  considered  apart  from  its  constituent  words)  means- 
For  even  so  (the  Vedic  sentence)  does  not  predicate  blissful 
character  as  an  attribute,  since  it  is  devoted  to  teaching  the 
impartite  (attributeless)  Brahman.  Nor  is  at  all  possible  for 
one  to  desire  transcendental  bliss  5  for  Paradise  and  like  supersen- 
suous  objects  of  desire  are  also  generically  the  same  as  worldly  bliss. 
Here  some  teachers  might  interpose  that  blissful  character  is 

(predicated)  merely  with  a  view 
The  view  of  the  Samkshepasariraka  exclusion  of  all  that  is 

1.  1.  si.  174  is  uusatkfactory  :  j. 

not  bliss ;  but  it  is  not  meant 
that  bliss  as  commonly  understood  is  Self,  for  the  relation  of  sub¬ 
ject  and  attribute  is  not  admitted  (in  regard  to  the  Self).  Nor 
(continue  these  teachers)  does  dualistic  doctrine  follow  logically  on 
such  exclusion  (differentiation),  for  such  exclusion  is  nothing 
other  than  the  substrate  for  Self ).  In  this  way  the  attributes  of 
possessing  knowledge  &c.  are  (by  them)  explained.  The  above  view 
must  be  rejected  ;  for  the  pxclusioii  urged  above  is  nothing  at  all. 
And  because  thereon  would  follow  the  view  of  univeTscd  Tiegatiou 
of  the  Vijnanavadins).* 


i  ^5^  g  jjg 

53  sfq  nf^gi:  figicuR^rgi^^ii 

35^5?gig  •?  ^riigfii  eifi  f^r^ihcfR?!  \aqR2]i«)- 

msgr^ig  ?i?I’!l53I?®^3IW5l5(Digrgig  I  ri3[caiqi?I^H1lii- 
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N  ^ 

tjri:  I 

And  because  some  differentia  or  excluding  attribute  must  be 
granted  :  if  not,  the  differentiation  remains  unproved.  And  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  differentiation  proceeds  per  se.  For  Self 
is  the  undifferenced :  if  not,  it  cannot  be  Brahman. 

Others  again  hold  that  the  substrates,  in  which  blissful 

character  and  like  attributes  are 
AUo  that  o£  the  Panchaiadihaviva-  surmised,  are  just  what  the  words 

bliss,  (knowledge  &c.),  are  com¬ 
monly  taken  in  this  world  to  mean  ;  for  in  such  worldly  substrates 
also  are  surmised  blissful  character  &c.  Further,  that  on  this  view 
no  harm  is  done  to  Bliss  (sc.  the  Self  as  the  aim  of  man), 
for  the  attribute  (sc.  blissful  character)  is  not  accepted  as  an 
object  of  desire;  since  it  is  only  an  individual  substrate  (of  cer¬ 
tain  attributes,  tat)  that  is  desired.  This  view  also  commends 
itself  only  at  first  sight.  For  the  meaning  of  the  word  bliss 
attaches  indeed  to  the  individual  as  possessed  of  certain  attributes 
(vi^ishta),  because  it  cannot  attach  to  the  individual  per  se.  And 
because  it  would  for  ever  follow  that  non-blissful  character  per¬ 
tains  to  that  which  is  the  substrate  (sc.  Brahman)  of  a  surmised 
attribute,  sc.  blissful  character. 

no  object  exists  apart  from  the  sensation  (vijnana),  whence  variety 
(bheda)  of  perceptions  in  the  forms  *this  is  blue’,  ‘this  is  yellow’  &c.? 
He  admits  that  blueness,  yellowness  «kc.  are  the  causes  of  the  variety 
of  perceptions,  but  denies  that  these  attributes  are  anything  distinct 
from  the  various  sensations  :  every  such  attribute  is  the  attribute  of 
a  sensation  and  is  nothing  more  than  the  negation  of  a  negation  of 
itself  (svabhedabhava),  that  is  to  say,  sensation  is  self-differentiating. 
Another  definition  of  apoha  is  atadvyavritti :  here  tat  =  nila ;  atat  = 
pita;  vjavritti  =  bheda.  cf.  Siddh  :  muktav  :  and  Dinakari  to  si.  of 
Bhashapariccheda. 


SI  fw  'awl  SI  ^i5ra: 

Q  qwgfa  ^5?iOT  I 
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Ulr??I  ^is^s^rg  PI^I'SO:  I 

g  snfw^  «  «?  » 
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g^^s^cRnui  gifasaagw^f^nwH:  i 

For  io  a  case  where,  in  a  certain  substrate  (yatra,  sc.  nacre,) 
an  attribute  (sc.  silver-ness,)  is  not  real  (i.  e.  is  falsely  surmised), 
that  substrate  cannot  mean  that  thing  (sc.  silver)  which  included 
within  itself  the  surmised  attribute:  otherwise  it  follows  that 
nacre  would  have  to  bear  the  meaning  of  the  word  silver. 

We  reply : — 

On  the  view  that  the  power  ♦  of  a  word  attaches  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  as  possessing  certain 

Reply :  blissful  character  is  really  •t,„x  Opif  -j,  mibstrate 

Self:  jati,  generality,  has  no  real  ex-  attributes,  J5eit  IS  tne  SUDStraie 

istence  apart  from  vyakti,  individual:  attributes;  blissful  character 

cf.  supra,  pp.  100,  1.  ,  x  ‘ 

is  the  substrate  of  Self  (tat).  Or 
the  view  that  it  is  only  the  individual  that  is  declared  by  the 
power*  of  a  word  may  be  adopted . XLIIL 

Although  the  word  bliss,  as  commonly  understood,  means  as 
individual  possessing  blissful  character,  yet  Self  is  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  bliss.  For  since  a  single  substrate  (ekasya), 
when  in  relation  with  many  limiting  adjuncts,  can  give  rise  to 
uniform,  persistent  knowledge  (anugata,  whence  existence  of  jati 
or  class  is  inferred,  cf.  pp.  101,  8  supra)  and  to  knowledge  of  dif¬ 
ference,  (vyavritti,  i.  e.  of  individual  things),  to  that  single  sub¬ 
strate  can  belong  both  class  character  and  individual  character, 

*  For  sakti)  ^kya  cf.  Ved.  Pertbh.  Pandit  Vol.  VI.  pp.  95  et  seq. 


I  ^^511  ojif^^or  1J5- 

&Rlg^^XI%  SR  5fq 

5%^Hnri^^oaqn?:T5w?sm^rr|5g^f;K^]^^ifag 
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And  thus  we  declared  in  discussing  lakshana  (p.  97) :  ‘  in  regard 
to  the  own  nature  of  a  thing  (i.  e.  the  thing  in  itself),  which  is 
really  one  and  without  any  attributes  (cf.  p.  64),  e.  g.  a  human 
face  or  the  moon,  a  three-fold  consciousness  of  reflected  object, 
•reflexion  and  the  own  nature  of  the  thing  is  observed  to  arise 
after  a  connexion  between  the  own  nature  of  the  thing  and  cer¬ 
tain  limiting  adjuncts  has  been  imagined/  Or  let  it  be  granted, 
that  in  all  cases  it  is  the  individual  alone  that  is  made  known  by  I 
the  power  of  the  word.  The  objection  to  this  view, — namely, 
that  since  the  individuals  are  infinite  in  number,  the  connexion  of 
the  power  of  the  word  (with  any  one  individual  object)  would 
sometimes  fail  (vyabhichara) — will  not  hold  good.  For  this  ob¬ 
jection  would  apply  equally  to  the  other  view — namely,  that  the 
literal  meaning  of  a  word  (sakya  as  coming  directly  from  the 
^akti  of  the  word)  is  the  individual  as  possessing  a  certain  attri¬ 
bute  tvi^ishta).  Because,  although  the  attribute  may  be  only  one, 
the  individuals  possessing  this  attribute  are  many,  as  each  is  a 
subject, — there  being  many  subjects.  And  since  both  views  are 
on  the  same  'footing  (tasmat),  both  the  knowledge  of  the  persis¬ 
tent,  (sc.  jati)  which  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the 
knowledge  of  difference  (sc.  vyaktl),  can  be  produced  through  that 
attribute  sc.  blissful  character,  which,  while  it  essentially  con¬ 
stitutes  the  literal  meaning,  is  not  itself  the  literal  meaning  (of 
the  word  bliss). 


fagraFtHiitTaat  i 

rl^lfq  ^  HHWIcITg  qgi%MrI!fiKJn- 

«ff3sfarlrg5R^  I 
BTojii  figarfwfi:  ii  8«  ii. 
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For  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  word  bliss 
possesses  a  power  in  regard  to  this  essential  constitutive  at¬ 
tribute  also  (tatrapi  sc.  anandatve):  just  as  it  is  unnecessary 
to  assume  causal  power  as  residing  in  that  attribute,  which,  while 
it  is  constitutive  of  causaHt}^  is  outside  {i.  e.,  is  not)  the  cause 
itself. *  *  Hence  there  is  no  contradiction  in  holding  that  blissful 
character  pertains  to  Self. 

Having  gained  intuition  of  Self,  which  is  Bliss,  Existence, 

„  ,  ^  One  without  a  second,  made 

The  teachers  Song  of  Joy. 

known  through,  that  new  and 
originative  source  of  knowledge  (sc.  the  Witness,  cf.  p.  102),  1  am 
become  that  Self....XLIV. 

1 

That  same  ‘  I  ’  who,  though  really  the  One  without  a  second, 
was  once  firmly  persuaded  of  duality,  am  now  identified  with  that  ' 
One,  having  gained  intuition  of  Bliss  which  is  Self...XLIV. 


*  Taking  the  stock  example  of  danda  as  the  karana  of  gha^  . 

danclatava  resides  in  danda  and  is  the  karanatavacchedaka  or  attribute  i 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

which  essentially  constitutes  the  causal  power  belonging  to  the  danda 
as  being  exactly  co-extensive  with  it  (anyunauatiprasakta) but,  on 
the  other  hand,  dandatva  is  not  the  karana.  And  so,  while  there  is 
a  relation  technically  termed  sakyata  between  the  word  ananda  and 
the  individual,  t.  e.  the  Self  which  is  Bliss,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say 
that  anaudatva  which  is  the  sakyata vacohedaka,  in  this  case,  is  the 
sakya  or  literal  meaning  of  the  word  ananda. 


35  nni  «i  5»  ?ig3:fei?i:  »  «C  « 
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‘  Brahman  the  existent,  Bliss,  is  not’ — such  was  ray  mistaken 
judgment:  but  now  that  I  have  become  that  Brahman  I  know 
not  whither  that  judgment  fled....  XL VI. 

The  external  world  of  Meru,  &c.,  was  through  Necisence 
wrought  in  the  One  Reality  which  is  perfect  Bliss :  but  now  that 
knowledge  of  Brahman  has  been  attained,  where  is  that  Nescience 
gone  ? . .  XLVII. 

Seized  by  the  ills  of  life  I  became  another,  a  mountain  of 
pain,  as  it  were ;  but  now  through  knowledge  of  Self  I  am  an 
ocean  of  Bliss.... XLVIII. 

Then  yearned  I  for  little  things  and  was  much  disquieted  : 
but  such  yearning  is  no  more,  for  now  know  I  the  Self  which  is 
Bliss....  XLIX. 

That  creator  of  worlds  am  I,  whose  Self  was  drawn  away  by 
the  products  of  Nescience  (sc.  by  mind,  sense-organs  &c.)  ;  now 
through  Sruti  my  Self,  the  highest  Bliss,  has  been  manifested... L. 


ftigTsaHTiiTa^  1 
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"V  X  C\ 

Thou  hast  been  pondered  and  gained  :  long  wert  thou  absent 
from  me :  now  have  I  gained  thee,  never  to  leave  thee . LI. 

Without  thee  I  cease  to  be  :  without  me  thou  canst  not  be ;  oh 
joy!  thou  art  what  I  now  have  gained  :  Hail  to  thee  I...LII. 

Bound  was  I  in  the  bonds  of  conceit  of  body  by  those 
thieves,  the  many  forms  of  Nescience  :  but  at  the  very  sight  of 
thee  that  bondage  was  destroy ed...LIII. 

I  am  pure  and  emancipated,  my  form  is  more  pervasive  than 
the  pervading*!'  (aka^a,  ether):  let  numberless  worlds  then  be 
within  me,  they  touch  not  my  Self... LI V. 

Formerly  the  whole  collection  of  Vedic  passages  such  as 
•  that  thou  art  ’  was  concealed  (by  Nescience)  again  and  again  ;  but 
now  absolute  Bliss  remains  constant  through  the  ‘hearing’  of 
he  Veda...LV. 


♦  Var.  lec.  aWTrWR  g^TH^iiTScr:  I 
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28.  Here  it  may  be  asked  by  way  of  objection  why  Self,  if  it  is 

by  nature  absolute  Bliss,  does 
Objection  :  Self  is  not  commonly  not  appear  in  consciousness  dur> 


known  as  Bliss.  To  avgoe  that  this  is 
due  to  Nescience  is  to  raii^e  the  question, 
Who  knows  Nescience  ? — to  which  no 
answer  can  be  given. 


ing  the  transmigratory  existence 
of  the  individual.  Nor  may  the 
reply  to  this  be  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Self  in  consciousness  as 


the  object  of  our  highest  love  is  indeed  the  presentation  of  (Self  as) 
absolute  Bliss  (cf.  p.  10,  note).  For  our  consciousness  (abhiinana) 
does  not  take  this  form  (sc.  I  am  pure  Bliss).  And  further,  becau.se 
'  no  one  is  conscious  of  such  Bliss  as  that  which  Veda  declares  to 
1  be  the  nature  of  Self  in  the  state  of  emancipation  (moksha)  in  the 
■  passage : — all  other  creatures  live  on  a  part  of  this  same  Bliss  &c. 

And  because  the  manifestation  of  bliss  (tat)  is  declared  by 
Sruti  to  take  place  only  at  the  time  of  moksha  in  the  passage: — 
Bliss  is  the  form  of  Brahman  and  is  fixed  in  moksha. 

Again  it  may  be  urged  that  though  Self  as  Bliss  shines 
I  forth  yet  we  are  not  conscious  of  it  during  transmigratory  life, 
because  of  the  hindrance  then  existing.  What  is  this  hindrance  ? 
j  Is  it  Nescience  or  a  product  of  it?  If  Nescience,  does  it  pertain 
tojivaorto  Brahman  (parasya)  ?  Not  to  Brahman,  for  to  that 
which  is  all  knowledge  and  is  blameless  Nescience  cannot  pertain. 

,  Nor  to  jiva,  which  is  indentical  with  Brahman,  as  declared  in  the 
passages; — ‘  there  is  no  other  seer  but  that  one  ’ ;  ‘  (let  me  enter) 
with  this  living  Self,  jiva’;  ‘that  thou  art’;  ‘all  is  that  Self.’ 
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Nor  may  it  be  replied  that  Nescience  does  not  really  pertam 
even  to  jiva  but  by  a  mere  fiction.  For  tbe  same  would  apply 
to  Brahman  also.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  (as  in  Samkshepasarlraka 
cf.  p.  It,  supra)  that  Nescience  which  has  undififerenced  Intelli¬ 
gence  as  its  locus,  obstructs  completely  (i.  e.  both  jiva  and 
Brahman).  If  unobstructed  Bliss  exists  not  during  transmigra- 
torv  life  there  is  nothing  by  the  attainment  of  which  an  end 
may  be  ’put  to  the  obstruction  (of  Bliss).  For  transmigratory 
.  life  cannot  be  put  an  end- to  by  the  attainment  of  anything  that 
pertains  to  the  transmigratory  life  (sc.  jiva).  Nor  may  it  be 
urged  that  even  during  transmigratory  life  unobstructed  Bliss 
exists ;  that  the  obstruction  is  not  real  but  consists  entirely  in 
inattention  to  (non-discrimination  of,  anavadhana)  Self,  just  as 
inattention  makes  one  lose  sight  of  the  jewel  round  one  s  neck  ; 

(that  this  inattention)  pertains  to  him  who  is  overcome  by  the 
poison  of  sensuous  objects,  sc,  sounds  and  the  rest,  which  fall 
within  the  duality  wrought  by  Nescience,  and  whose  mmd 
eagerly  desires  the  sight  of  Self,  and  whose  heart  is  drawn  away, 
even  while  he  beholds  Self,  by  the  bait  of  sensuous  objects 
awakened  by  tbe  firm  impressions  (these  had  left  behind  in  nis 
mind),  and  who  thus  finds  no  time  to  recognise  that  Self  most 
dear,  the  lord  of  the  universe,  who  as  the  web  entering  all  things 
is  very  near  to  him,  _ _ _ 
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For  of  this  obstruction,  consisting  in  the  contemplation  of 
those  things  *  fsc.  pain,  duality  &c.),  the  substrate  cannot  be  known 
with  certainty.  To  explain — who  is  the  seer  of  daulity  ?  The 
supreme  Self  (Brahman)  I  Jiva?  Or  some  third  ?  Not  Brahman: 
for  Brahman,  consisting  of  all  knowledge,  cannot  have  a  vision  of 
duality,  since  Nescience,  the  cause  of  error,  is  absent.  For  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rule  that  errors  pertains  to  him  to  whom  Nescience 
pertains,  that  the  deluded  one  knows  truly  (afterwards),  it  is  as¬ 
certained  that  Nescience,  false  and  true  knowledge,  refer  to  one 
common  substrate  (or  person)  and  therefore  vision  of  duality  (tat) 
can  belong  only  to  that  ' which  possesses  Nescience.  Next  suppose 
that  jlva,  as  associated  with  Nescience,  is  the  seer  of  duality. 
This  cannot  be.  For  the  identity  of  jiva  with  Brahman  has  been 
declared  (in  Sruti).  Nor  may  it  be  urged  that  though  Brahman 
and  jiva  are  really  indentical  (abhede’pi),  the  characters  (belonging 
to  them  respectively)  of  consisting  of  all  knowledge  and  of  be¬ 
ing  the  seer  of  duality  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  re¬ 
course  to  the  settled  relation  of  reflected  thing  and  reflexion  of  that 

thing.  For  there  is  a  difterence  here. 

-  - 

The  gloss  explains  that  this  is  the  lefutation  of  the  second 
alternative,  sc.  that  obstruction  is  a  product  of  Nescience, — inattention 
being  the  product  of  Nescience. 
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Thus,  in  the  latter  case,  since  the  limiting  adjunct  (sc.  the 
mirror)  is  already  in  existence,  it  is  proper,  after  the  relation  of 
reflected  object,  sc.  the  face,  and  reflexion  of  the  face  m  the  mir¬ 
ror)  has  been  formed,  ^  account  for  the  perceived  characters  of 
purity  and  impurity  (belonging  respectively  to  the  face  and  the 
reflexion  of  it)  by  recourse  to  this  settled  relation.  But  since  in 
the  present  case,  that  very  duality  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  vision  of  duality,  is  the  limiting  adjunct  through 
whose  influence  the  surmisal  of  a  relation  as  between  reflected 
object  (sc.  Brahman)  and  reflexion  (sc.  jiva)  is  made,  there  could  be 
nothing  to  constitute  a  seer  (of  this  duality)  previous  to  that 
duality  (or  Nescience,  tatah).  Nor  may  it  be  replied  that  the 
objection  implied  in  the  words  ^previous  to  that*  cannot  be 
raised,  since  the  reflexion  in  Nescience,  which  is  eternal  ah 
ante,  must  also  be  eternal  ah  ante.  For  then  an  eternal  seer 
of  this  eternal  Nescience  would  also  have  to  be  mamtaine  ; 
but  such  an  eternal  seer  cannot  be  maintained.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  the  Witness  is  such  an  eternal  seer  (tatha).^  For 
to  the  Witness  itself  as  consisting  of  all  knowledge  Nescience 
cannot  attach,  and  therefore  power  of  seeing  that  Nescience  (tat) 

cannot  belong.  _ _ _ 
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Is  or  can  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  holding 
that  the  Witness,  although  consisting  of  all  knowledge,  is  the 
seer  of  that  Nescience  which  attaches  to  something  other 
(than  the  Witness).  For  it  would  follow  that  the  Highest  Seif 
is  subject  to  error  in  thus  beholding  that  Nescience  which  attaches 
to  something  other  (than  Self) ;  and  because  this  would  contra¬ 
dict  the  passage— ‘  there  is  no  other  seer  but  this  one.’  Nor 
again  that  consistiug  i7i  qH  knowledge  means  the  illumin- 
by  Intelligence  per  se  (Brahman)  of  all  that  is  erroneously 
surmised  in  it,  and  that  this  character  (tat)  is  not  opposed  to  that 
of  being  associated  with  Nescience  (avidySvattvena).  For  by  the 
passage  without  fault,  without  taint’,  Nescience  is  also  denied 
in  regard  to  Brahman  (tatra).  Nor  may  it  be  replied  that  this 
prohibition  extends  to  a  real  and  not  to  an  unreal  (surmised) 
Nescience.  For  the  prohibition  is  general,  and  because  a  real 
Nescience  is  not  ,a  fact  of  experience.  And  because  to  jiva,  as 
being  someting  subsequent  to  Nescience,  eternal-ness  ah  ante 
•cannot  belong:  otherwise  the  jIva  state  would  not  be  put  an  end 
to  by  the  cessation  of  Nescience,  (according  to  the  maxim  that  a 

positive  entity,  sc.  jiva,  eternal  a6  ante  is  eternal  without  end _ 

and  thus  emancipation  would  be  impossible).  Nor  will  the  third 
alternative  hold.  For  everything  that  is  different  from  jiva  and 
the  Highest  Self  is  unintelligent  (jada)  and  could  not  therefore 
possess  the  power  of  vision. 
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Nor  may  it  be  argued  that  power  of  vision  belongs  indeed  to 
that  pure  Intelligence  which  pervades  both  (jiva  and  Brahman). 
For  if  this  were  so,  Nescience  would  have  to  be  admitted  also 
in  regard  to  that  pure  Intelligence  (tatrapi ;)  and  so  to  jiva, 
(which  would  then  have  to  be  regarded  as)  faultless  and  undelud¬ 
ed,  would  pertain  the  characters  of  being  ever  free  and  of  consist¬ 
ing  of  all  knowledge,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Highest  Self. 
And  because  this  threefold  division*  must  be,  in  point  of  time, 
subsequent  to  the  existence  of  the  limiting  adjunct  (sc.  Nescience;. 

Nor  may  it  be  urged  that  the  power  of  seeing  Nescience  is 
rightly  predicated  of  you,  whether  you  question  or  deny ;  for  if 
you  do  not  admit  the  extstence  of  Nescience,  your  question  or 
denial  in  regard  to  it  is  impossible.  Because,  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  you  must  declare  what  the  true  nature  is  of  that  very  seer 
of  Nescience,  sc.  myself.  Nor  again,  that  you  who  know  not 
the  nature  of  your  Self,  thus,  this  I  am  asking  about  this  (nature 
of  Self)  could  not  ask  a  question.  For  a  question  is  possible 
only  when  Nescience  exists  as  to  the  matter  of  the  question  :  other¬ 
wise,  by  admitting  as  alternatives  knowledge  or  Nescience  of  the 
matter  in  question,  there  would  be  no  question  at  all ;  (and  then) 
in  accordance  with  the  maxim  that  one  unquestioned  should  not 
address  another,  &c.  (Manu,  II.  1 10)  the  whole  Veda  would  be  a  cry¬ 
ing  in  the  wilderness,  forof  itself  it  could  not  speak  (until  questioned). 

*  Var,  lec. 
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Nor  may  it  be  argued  that,  if  the  matter  of  a  question  is  un¬ 
known,  the  employment  of  words  in  regard  to  that  question  is  im¬ 
possible,  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  fact  that  words  are  not 
employed  where  a  certain  relation  has  not  been  perceived.  For  even 
a  word  with  a  meaning  can  be  employed  when  there  is  simply  a 
knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  word,  as  is  the  case  with  mean¬ 
ingless  words  technically  termed  stohha  (e.  g.  interjections), 
since  in  all  cases  it  is  simply  a  knowledge  of  the  form  of 
a  word  that  is  the  cause  of  its  employment.  And  because  the 
knowledge  of  a  certain  relation,  (which  knowledge  is)  commonly 
accepted  as  the  cause  of  the  employment  of  a  certain  word,  is 
the  cause  (or  logical  reason)  determining  the  correctness 
(pramapya)  of  the  word  which  is  here  the  pramana,  it  is  not  the 
true  cause  (of  the  employment  of  that  word).*  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  real  nature  of  your  Self  is  one  of  the  following,  or  these 
taken  together,  viz.  those  things  beginning  with  the  body  and 
ending  with  the  mind,  which  are  the  objects  of  the  consciousness 
expressed  by  the  word  I,  and  are  perceived  as  different  from  the 
not-Self  which  is  other  than  they  are. 

*  To  decide  whether  a  certain  word  has  been  rightly  used  we 
must  know  the  relations  of  things  which  that  word  is  intended  to 
convey ;  but  merely  to  enounce  tV,  all  that  we  need  know  is  the  form, 
t.  e.  letters,  inflection  <fec.  of  the  word. 
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For  these  things  are  products  of  Nescience,  are  known  under 
the  word  my  so  far  as  they  minister  to  my  enjoyment,  are 
known  as  subordinate  to  me,  just  as  the  umbrella  &c.  are, 
the  means  of  comfort  to  another  (sc.  the  raja) ;  hence  these 
things,  singly  or  together,  cannot  possibly  constitute  that  Self, 
which  is  neither  cause  nor  effect,  which  in  its  own  nature  is 
not  to  be  rejected  or  accepted  as  an  'object  of  desire,  which 
is  not  made  known  by  the  word  my,  which  illumines  all  that 
is  different  from  itself  most  dear,  which  at  no  time  fails  to 
pervade  all  things.  Nor  may  it  be  replied  thus — Accept  as 
your  own  nature  (Self)  that  thing  (svarupa)  which  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  you  from  body  &c.,  down  to  mind.  For  that  thing 
also,  the  Self  within,  or  Witness,  is  unknown.  Nor  again  that 
putting  Nescience  out  of  view,  we  should  accept  as  Self  the 
Reality  within,  which  per  ae  is  the  object  concealed  by  Nescience 
(tat).  For  doubt  attaches  to  that  Reality  also,  in  that  it  cannot  be 
discriminated  as  jiva  or  T^vara,  or  as  something  different  from  them. 
Nor  may  it  be  urged  that  such  discrimination  is  unnecessary  since 
the  Reality  itself  is  ascertained.  For  this  is  no  reply  to  the  man 
who  desires  to  know  that  Reality  in  toto. 
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Nor  to  this  may  it  be  answered  that,  in  regard  to  that  which 
is  destitute  of  botli  general  and  special  attributes,  the  very  desire 
for  special  knowledge  is  impossible.  For  it  follows  that  that  some" 
thing  destitute  of  general  and  special  attributes  must  be  declared 
by  you  to  exist.  Nor,  again,  that  no  doubt  is  possible  in  regard  to 
this  reality  (svarupa),  since  it  has  been  ascertained  as  something  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Nescience.  For  a  doubt  is  possible  in  regard  to  that 
Reality  which  has  been  invested  by  Nescience,  even  though  the  Re¬ 
ality  may  have  been  carefully  discriminated  from  Nescience  (tat),  in 
that  the  latter  is  existing,  since  even  up  to  this  time  Nescience 
has  not  been  destroyed.  Nor  again  may  it  be  argued  that  since 
Nescience  is  proved  to  be  something  surmised,  it  is  quite  impos- 
!  sible  to  discriminate  it  from  Self  which  is  its  substrate,  for  that 
!  which  is  surmised  has  no  existence  apart  from  the  substrate  in 
j  which  it  is  surmised:  hence  when  by  discrimination  the  real 
i  nature  of  Self  as  the  substrate  of  all  things  has  been  ascertained, 
then  a  further  conviction  should  arise  in  the  form — Nescience 
and  its  products,  surmised  in  the  Self  (tatra),  have  no  existence 
I  apart  from  the  Self  :  and  thus  since  Nescience  exists  not  in  Self, 
doubt  is  impossible,  and  question  (in  regard  to  Self)  is  also' 
impossible. 
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The  above  argument  is  rejected  because  it  does  not  explain 
the  original  question,  sc.  Who  is  the  seer  of  duality  ?  For  the 
unrelated,  unchanging  Self  or  Witness  cannot  be  the  seer  of 
duality ;  if  this  were  so,  there  would  be  a  vision  of  duality  even 
at  the  time  of  moksha,  emancipation. 

Here  one  (sc.  the  pupil)  may  argue  that  the  above  conclusion, 
viz.  a  vision  of  duality  at  the  time  of  moksha,  is  not  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  one,  as  duality  is  seen  now  (during  moksha);  for 
since  moksha  is  eternal  it  exists  always,  hence  the  time  of 
moksha  is  all  time  according  to  the  passage— and  the  freed 
is  free _ otherwise,  if  moksha  were  occasional,  it  would  be  non¬ 

eternal.  The  above  is  to  be  rejected  because  it  contradicts 
universal  experience,  for  while  knowledge  of  duality  lasts  no  one 
experiences  moksha.  Nor  does  Veda  teach  what  contradicts 
common  experience :  if  such  were  the  case  it  would  follow  that 
(Vedic)  sentences  declaring  that  stones  float  would  have  to 
be  regarded  as  literally  true ;  hence  the  time  of  moksha  is  not  all 
time,  for  this  would  contradict  common  experience.  Well  then, 
since  you  have  yourself  ascertained  that  all  who  know  duality 
are  seers  of  it,  you  cannot  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  the  seer  of 
duality  thus  proved  by  you  (sva)  to  exist.  _ 
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What  follows  from  this,  you  ask?  This,  namely;,  that  the 
vision  of  duality  those  seers  have  is  just  that  (already  mentioned) 
hindrance  to  moksha  whose  manifestation  is  the  absolute  Self, 
(Sachchidananda) :  thus  understand.  A  hindrance  may  exist  (the 
pupil  replies)  in  the  case  of  those  seers  of  duality  ',  but  why  is  mo¬ 
ksha  not  manifest  to  me  who  am  not  a  seer  of  duality  ( having  been 
taught  by  Veda  through  you  my  teacher)?  What!  (asks  the 
teacher )  are  you  different  from  those  persons  that  you  say 
you  are  not  a  seer  of  duality?  Doubtless  I  am!  For  I  do 
not  know  them  as  myself:  their  joys  and  sorrows  touch  me 
not.  Strange  indeed !  What  trust  can  be  placed  in  your  state- 
nient ,  for  while  you  behold  those  persons  sc.  that  varied  complex 
of  gods,  men  and  animals,  you  say,  I  see  not  duality!  Such 
untruthfulness  is  improper  in  one  aspiring  to  moksha,  a  San- 
nyasin  and  seeker  after  Reality !  Since  I  am  identical  with  you 
(retorts  the  pupil)  the  charge  of  untruthfulness  recoils  on  you. 
The  teacher  replies,  in  knowing  me  as  identical  with  yourself, 
was  I  known  as  one  with  a  second ;  or  as  one  without  a  second  ? 
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If  the  former,  a  further  fault  of  yours  is  that  me,  your 
teacher  attained  to  Brab man-hood  and  unconscious  of  the 
least  trace  even  of  duality,  you  imagine  to  exist  as  one  with 
a  second:  and  your  view  contradicts  the  Veda  passage — One 
without  a  second:  there  is  no  duality  here.  Grant  then  the 
second  alternative,  because  from  it  the  above  fault  .is  absent. 
Then  (rejoins  the  teacher)  how  do  you  know  me  one  without 
a  second  as  identical  with  Self  ?  Through  your  statement  and 
that  of  the  Veda  text  quoted  above.  In  this  case  you  have 
attained  the  highest  knowledge:  nothing  remains  for  you  to 
question:  when  Self  is  known,  nothing  remains  -  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  The  not-Self  remains  (says  the  pupil).  No!  For  we 
have  declared  that  by  seeing  Self  all  else  becomes  seen,  in 
accordance  with  the  passage — Indeed  by  seeing,  hearing,  ponder¬ 
ing,  knowing  Self,  all  this  becomes  known.  The  pupil  again 
argues  that  it  is  impossible  that  by  the  knowledge  of  Self  all 
else  should  become  known.  To  the  teacher’s  question.  Why  so  1 
— he  replies : — Is  all  else  different  from  or  identical  with  Self  ? 
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Not  different.  For  by  seeing  one  thing  a  second  thing  cannot 
be  seen;  thus,  a  piece  of  cloth  cannot  be  said  to  be  seen  when  an 
earthen  pot  is  seen:  if  so  it  would  follow  that  the  pot  and  the 
cloth  were  identical.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  all  else  is  identical 
with  Self.  For  Self  and  not-Self  are  contradictories;  and  because 
sublation  of  not-Self  would  be  impossible,  since  that  which  is 
identical  with  the  absolutely  real  Self  could  not  be  negated 
as  in  the  Sruti  passage— Not  this,  not  this  .--otherwise,  on  Self 
^so  being  proved  false,  blank  non-entity  (^unya)  would  remain. 

Hence  the  statement,  that  by  seeing  Self  all  else  becomes  seen 
is  untenable.  ' 

There  is  no  fault  here  replies  the  teacher-— 

biDce  the  existence  of  duality  is  indeed  the  existence  of 

Keply ;  Self,  %rahman,  is  All.  To  3-nd  no  Other,  all  the  WOrld 

and  heard  when  Self 

is  seen  and  heard.... LVI. 

For  duality  has  no  existence  apart  from  that  of  the  Self; 
hence  when  Self  is  known,  all  duality  is  known ;  for  just  as  when 
the  rope  is  known,  the  things  surmised  in  it  sc.  the  garland  or  stick 
(which  may  be  mistaken  for  it)  are  also  known,  so  too  it  is  not 
contradictory  that  when  Self  is  known  all  else  should  be  known. 
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Hence  also  no  contradiction  attaches  to  the  injunctory 
and  prohibitory  Sruti  passages.  Of  the  former  kind  are  the 
following : — This  everything,  all  is  that  Self.  0  dear  One  ! 
Existent  alone  was  this  in  the  beginning,  one  without  a  second. 
All  this  consists  of  this  Self.  Brahman,  indeed,  was  this  in  the 
beginning.  (Seeing  this,  the  Rishi  thought) : — I  was  Manu  and 
the  sun.  But  when  to  one  all  has  become  Self.  All  this  that 
is,  and  is  to  be,  is  Narayana.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — There  is  no  diversity  here.  Now  follows  the  declaration. 
No  !  No  !  For  beyond  this  No  there  is  nothing.  Other  than  this 
(Brahman)  is  perishable.  Tjhere  is  no  second.  There  was  no  diver¬ 
sity  here  in  the  beginning.  Entity  was  not,  non-entity  was  not. 

Indeed,  in  every  day  life,  the  instruction  given  to  the  man 
who  mistakes  a  piece  of  rope  for  a  garland  or  the  like  is  either — 
all  these  imaginary  things  are  that  rope,  or — no  garland  or  the 
like  exists  here.  Still  it  may  be  asked,  which  of  these  two 
forms  of  instruction  is  the  better?  Though  both  perform  the 
same  function,  the  injunction  has  the  advantage. 
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For  in  this  case  when  it  is  enjoined  that  the  existence  of  all 
things  seen  is  indeed  the  Self,  then  the  knowledge  that  nothing 
other  than  Self  exists,  that  Self  is  absolute,  directly  manifests 
itself:  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  negation  the  knowledge  is  gained 
indirectly  through  inference  that  Self  is  the  substrate  to  which  the 
negation  refers.  How  then  it  may  be  asked,  do  both  find  scope : 
since  the  aim  of  man  (sc.  moksha)  would  be  reached  through 

N 

the  injunction  alone  ?  Not  so,  for  both  forms  of  instruction  are 
of  service  according  to  the  varying  qualifications  of  those  who 
seek  moksha.  Thus,  he  whose  mind  is  utterly  overthrown  by 
the  pains  of  life  desires  first  of  all  the  cessation  of  these  pains  : 
in  his  case  the  prohibitory  text  is  certainly  the  first  to  be  of 
service,  after  which  the  injunctory  text  avails.  To  illustrate  : — 
he  who  fancying  he  sees  a  snake  trembles  with  fear  needs,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  prohibition  sc.  this  is  no  snake  that  you 
see — ,  but  does  not  need  the  injunction  sc.  this  that  you  see  is  a  rope 
or  stick  &c.  Again  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  quite  undisturbed 
by  this  world,  desires  to  know  what  reality  underlies  it,  the  fit¬ 
ting  answer  is — All  this  world  is  Self.  After  this  may  come  the 
prohibitory  text. 
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Thus  for  him  who  fancying  he  sees  a  snake  and  knowing 
the  antidote  for  its  poison  can  fearlessly  ask, — What  is  (really) 
this  thing  before  me  ? — the  fitting  answer  is — You  see  a  snake — 
and  not  the  prohibition,  sc. — This  that  you  see  is  no  snake.  To 

sum  up — neither  form  of  Sruti  is  u-seless,  foi‘  both  find  scope  under 
varying  circumstances.  Hence  it  has  been  proved  by  both  in- 
jnnctory  and  prohibitory  texts  that  the  absolute  Intelligence, 
Existence,  Bliss,  is  the  Self  within. 

29.  But  the  pupil  may  again  urge  that  the  question,  who 

Objection:  Parinamavada follows:  Sell:  this  Seer  of  duality  is,  haS 

must  be  »ia<€rta/Z^  changed  into  uot-Self;  ,  dpoided  You 

for  duality  is  a  fact  of  experience.  Reply:  Oeen  Oeciuea.  1  OU 

Ko!  tiiechangeisillusory — Vivarttavada  question  me  are  that 

— For  the  indivisible  Self  could  not  be  ^ 

materially  changed.  seer  of  duality  says  the  teacher. 

Then  who  am  I?  asks  the  pupil — You  are  really  Brahman.  Then 
(rejoins  the  pupil)  it  follows  that  Brahman  suffers  modification. 
What  (inquires  the  guru)  is  this  modification?  Is  it  duality j 
or  the  visior3  of  duality?  Not  the  former,  for  all  duality  as 
distinct  from  Brahman  has  been  negated  (by  Veda);  nor  in¬ 
deed  can  the  ‘non-existent,  e.  g.  the  horns  of  a  man,  be  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  anything.  It  may  he  said,  the  difference  between  duality 
(asya)  and  the  above  example  (tatah)  is  the  fact  of  a  vision  of  dual* 
iry.  Well  then,  it  follows  through  induction  (praptapraptaviveka 
cf.  p.  106)  that  vision  only  is  the  parinama,  material  modification, 
of  Brahman ;  for  apart  from  it  tilings  visible  exist  not. 
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This  is  so,  replies  the  pupil.  No !  (rejoins  the  guru)  for  it  is 
impossible  that  this  vision  or  product,  as  included  within  the  Self, 
should  be  at  parinama  of  Self :  since  a  thing  is  not  a  parinama  of 
itself;  and  because  the  parinama  view  is  vitiated  by  the  alterna¬ 
tive  assumptions  of  whole  or  a  part  of  Self  undergoing  parinama.  (cf. 
Ved.  Su.  II,  1,26.)  Nor  may  it  be  argued  that  the  same  fault  attach¬ 
es  to  the  vivartta  view ;  for  you  have  not  understood  the  meaning 
of  vivartta.  A  vivartta,  forsooth,  is  no  reality  existing  apart  from 
its  substrate,  in  regard  to  which  the  above  alternatives  may  find 
place;  but  what  is  termed  a  vivartta  is  nothing  but  the  sub¬ 
strate  itself,  which  through  some  defect  appears  under  a  dififerent 
form.  But  different  form  of  what  ?  asks  the  pupil.  Of  nothing 
really;  for  this  different  form  has  its  destruction  in,  i.  e.  by 
knowledge  of,  its  substrate  (Self),  since  this  different  or  not- 
Self  form,  is  not  perceived  in  another  substrate.  Then  (rejoins  the 
pupil)  this  is  simply  a  teaching  of  asatkhyati  under  another  guise. 
Not  so,  says  the  guru  ;  for  in  our  view  the  khyati  (perception)  also 
is  illusory,  which  the  (Jharvaka  or  holder  of  asatkhyati  will  not 
admit  ( as  he  holds  that  the  khyati  is  real ) ;  moreover  we  have  over¬ 
thrown  him  who  holds  to  a  universal  blank  ( cf  p.  72 ). 
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But  what  is  this  illusory  character  of  perception  ?  Know 
■(  replies  the  guru )  that  it  consists  in  the  appearing  in  conscious¬ 
ness  of  that  which  is  really  predicateless  as  possessing  a  predicate 
( khyati,  here=:chaitanya,  Self).  But  (rejoins  the  pupil)  the  nature 
of  the  said  predicate  you  should  explain.  It  is  really  nothing 
but  the  predicate-less  Self  (khyati).  Then  it  should  be  perceived 
as  such.  True  enough  (rejoins  the  guru)  in  the  case  of  him  who 
knows  Self  (tat) ;  but  not  in  the  case  of  the  deluded  man,  simply 
because  he  is  deluded.  What,  then,  over  and  above  (the  real 
substrate)  does  this  deluded  man  perceive  ?  Nothing  really, 
Why  then  call  him  deluded  ?  Because  he  fancies  that  his  percep¬ 
tion  of  one  thing  makes  known  something  different :  thus,  in 
common  life,  he  sees  a  rope  and  fancing  it  to  be  a  snake,  says — 
this  is  a  snake.  But  what  is  this  fancy  of  his?  It  is  his  conviction 
as  to  the  non-existence  of  a  really  existing  thing,  sc.  the  rope 
which  is  even  present  to  his  consciousness.  But  if  he  really  has  a 
perception  of  the  rope,  how  does  that  perception  present  itself  to 
him  so  as  to  make  him  use  the  word  snake  ?  This,  we  reply,  is 
due  to  similarity  (between  rope  and  snake)  and  to  certain  defects 
(of  eye-sight  &c.,  which  stand,  generically,  for  Nescience). 
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Hence  after  the  false  perception  of  the  snake  has  beeo  de¬ 
stroyed,  his  consciousness  takes  the  form — this  rope  indeed  was 
perceived  by  me  in  the  shape  of  a  snake.  What !  did  he  not  per¬ 
ceive  a  snake  at  all !  Certainly  not.  Then,  in  this  way  conscious¬ 
ness  is  violated.  Not  so;  because  in  contradicting  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  deluded  man,  no  violence  is  done,  for  be  does  not 
discriminate  between  what  he  perceives  and  what  not  ;  and  because 
no  violence  is  done  to  the  consciousness  of  the  undeluded  man, 
in  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  the  snake  at  all, 

30.  The  pupil  argues  that  since  the  rope  alone  is  perceived 

Objection :  Vivarttevsda,  then,  ie  false  sati,  cf.  supra)  there  are, 

also.  ^  in  the  example,  two  things 

Reply :  Yes  !  false  for  him  who  knows  .  ° 

the  truth  ;  but  a  way  to  the  truth  for  him  Only,  VIZ.,  substrate  01’  rope,  and 

who  knows  it  not.  Cf.pp.116.7.  coguition  of  it;  for  the 

non-existence  of  any  cognition  or  cognised  object  other  than 
these  has  been  taught :  whereas,  in  the  illustrated  case,  both 
substrate  and  cognition  of  it  are  the  Self  alone,  for  in  regard  to 
self-luminous  Self,  a  second  cognition  ( making  Self  known  )  is 
not  to  be  assumed.  And  so,  (continues  the  pupil)  since  a  vivartta 
distinct  from  Self  cannot  be  shown,  the  vivartta  doctrine  is  done 
away  with  :  hence  the  teacher  clearly  abandons  his  own  doctrine. 
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No!  (replies  the  latter)  for  vivartta  doctrine  is  not  the  final  aim 
of  the  Upanishads,  in  that  it  serves  only  to  instruct  the  uninitiat¬ 
ed  :  otherwise,  from  the  false  perception  of  duality  would  follow 
duality  as  something  real.  But  (replies  the  pupil)  that  perception 
is  false.  What  does  falsity  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  non-existence 
in  time,  present,  past  and  future  ?  Or,  since  non-existence  is  a 
unity  indivisible,  does  falsity  mean  that  the  object  is  perceived 
temporarily,  (occasionally)  ?  ^  The  former  definition  will  not  avail 

you  Ijsays  the  guru),  for  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  accepted 
,  {by  us  Vedantins).  Nor  will  the  latter  avail,  for  even  through  such 
occasional  perception.  Monism  (the  final  teaching  of  the  Upani¬ 
shads)  is  overthrown  all  the  same.  But  (argues  the  pupil)  that 
occasional  perception  is  the  Witness  itself.  No,  because  the 
Witness  is  unrelated,  as  declared  in  the  passage— For  this  Person 
is  unrelated: — and  because  temporary  character  cannot  attach  to 
the  Witness. 

*  ^StSI  5R3EI  f^W* 
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^fri  fgf’sisife  I  N.  D’s  gloss. 

The  qualification  occasionally  excludes  a  sheer  non-entity,  sc.  a 
sky-lotus,  which  is  never  perceived.  Again,  perception  of  Self  as  an 
object,  effected  as  this  is  through  a  vritti  or  modification  of  the 
antahkarna  (vrittivyapyatvena)  might  be  considered  occasional^  but, 
is  excluded  from  the  context  by  the  mention  of  non-entity. 
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Further,  is  this  vision  of  duality  pertaining  to  Self 
effected  by  a  pramana  (trustworthy  source  of  knowledge),  or  by 
an  erroneous  cognition?  Not  by  the  former,  for  this  would 
contradict  Sruti  passages  teaching  advaita ;  nor  by  the  latter,  for 
the  rule  is  that  the  thing  made  known  by  erroneous  cognition  is 
non-existent ;  otherwise  the  cognition  could  not  be  said  to  be 
erroneous.  Thus  vision  of  duality  never  indeed  pertains  to  Self. 
So  also  Sruti  debars  vision  of  duality  from  Self  whose  nature  is 
unbroken  vision,  as  in  the  passage, — when  he  does  not  see,  he  still 
is  seeing,  though  he  sees  not. 

Smriti  also  approves  the  same,  thus,— ‘  For  the  uninitiated  it 
is  taught  that  the  whole  world  is  this  vivartta  of  Brahman.  The 
wise  hold  it  to  be  Bliss  unmodified.’ 
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31.  If  to  Self  vision  of  duality  pertains  not,  Self,  as  being 

Objection:  (a)  Veda  is  useless,  it  Self  ever  free  and  uninvolved  in 

is  an  unrelated  Unity.  Reply  :  Not  use-  transmigratory  existence,  will 
less ;  for  it  puts  an  end  to  Nescience  or  °  *^ .  j  •  r 

the  false  knowledge  of  duality,  which  is  lack  the  motive  SC.  desire  of 

sheer  non-eutity. 

complish  :  hence  Veda  will  become  useless.  Reply:  Not  so  ;  for 
even  to  the  ever  free  Self  Veda  becomes  a  source  of  right 
knowledge  by  destroying  (the  false  knowledge  of)  an  abso¬ 
lutely  non-existent  world.  But  the  function  of  Veda,  it  is 

urged,  would  be  vain  in  regard  to  such  a  world,  for  the  ab¬ 

solutely  non-existent  has  ceased  to  be  eternally.  No ;  for  the 
argument  would  apply  equally  to  a  real  world,  since  no  in¬ 


stance  is  found  in  which  the  Veda  puts  an  end  to  a  real 
object.  Then,  it  may  be  urged,  Veda  aims  at  destroying  (what  the 
Vedantins  term)  anirvachaniya  or  inexplicable  object.  No !  we 
reply,  for  here  too  no  confirmatory  instance  is  found,  since  what 
ceases  to  be  is  not  the  anirvachaniya  object  (e.  g.  false  snake,  which 
never  existed  at  all ;  but  the  false  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  snake 
comes  to  an  end).  Thus  both  cases  are  propounded.  Hence  Veda  is 
authoritative  in  putting  an  end  to  the  false  knowledge  of  an 
absolutely  non-existent  world,  according  to  the  passage, — ‘the 
free  is  freed,  that  ceases  to  be  which  has  ceased  to  be.  ’ 
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SatnkehepasSriraka  II.  bI.  88. 


Smriti  also,  observing  the  reality  (svarupa)  of  Self  whose 
nature  is  eternal  Knowledge,  declares  the  absolute  non-existence 
of  that  error  (termed)  the  world — thus:  ‘Knowledge,  effected 
through  Vedic  sentences  destroys  that  error  termed  the  world, 

which  had  already  been  destroy¬ 
ed  by  eternal  Knowledge  (Self, 
Brahman):  just  as  Arjuna  slays  again  the  Kuru  race  already 
slain  by  Vasudeva.’  Moreover,  against  those  who  hold  that  Veda 
is  a  reality  apart  from  Brahman  the  charge  of  making  Veda 
untrustworthy  may  be  brought,  since  the  sole  character  of  Veda 
(tasya)  is  that  of  a  pramana  or  trustworthy  source  of  evidence. 
But  the  charge  cannot  be  brought  against  those  who,  unconscious 
of  the  least  trace  of  duality,  hold  that  Brahman  alone  ever  is, 
since  they  do  not  admit  Veda  or  its  trustworthiness  as  existing 
apart  from  Brahman ;  otherwise  Vedantic  Monism  would  be 
violated  by  the  separate  existence  of  these  two  sc.  Veda  and 
its  trustworthiness.  Nor. can  we  be  charged  with  heresy  in  not 
bolding  the  trustworthiness  of  Veda;  for  we  do  not  (as  the  heretic 
does)  hold  the  untrustworthiness  also  of  Veda. 
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Nor  while  not  holdinof  Veda  as  reliable,  can  we  be  charged 
with  leaving  Monism  without  any  evidence;  for  this  charge 
would  lie  against  the  seer  of  duality  (with  whom)  the  existence 
of  Self  has  to  be  proved  by  some  pramana.  Here  an  opponent 
may  ask  whether  the  character  of  being  a  seer  of  duality  is  an 
attribute  of  Self  or  is  the  own  nature  of  Self.  Not  the 
former,  for  then  duality  is  established;  (for  this  attribute,  he 
argues,  must  be  assumed  to  be  a  reality;  a  non-existent  attribute 
wmuld  be  nonsense — ).  Not  the  latter  for  then  it  follows  that 
the  whole  complex  of  duality  is  self-proved  (i.  e.  is  svaprakasa, 
as  Self  is,  into  whose  nature  duality  enters,  on  the  above 
assumption,  as  a  vi^eshana  or  necessary  predicate,  thus — dvaitasya 
drasbta  cf  p.  70  n.)  No !  we  reply.  For  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  Self  as  proved  in  Veda,  all  duality  is  sheer  non-entity. 
Nor  can  non-entity  prove  itself,  for  being  absolutely  destitute  of 
power  it  can  neither  prove  itself  nor  be  proved  by  something  else* 


Here  it  may  be  asked  by  way  of  objection  whether  the  view 
that  the  world  as  distinct  from  Self,  and  the  vision  of  the  world,  are 


Objection  ;  (i)  But  the  above  doctrine 
of  Maya  is  held  only  by  th6  Vedantin 
whose  evidence  is  obviously  inadmissible. 

Reply:  The  final  appeal  for  all  doc¬ 
trine  is  to  Veda,  which  certainly  teaches 
Maya. 


sheer  non-entity,  is  one  held 
by  the  vulgar  or  by  trained 
thinkers. 
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Not  by  the  vulgar  (continues  the  opponent),  for  since  their 
notion  of  reality  (abadhitattva)  is  not  destroyed  in  regard  to 
the  world  and  the  vision  of  it  (tatra),  the  view  that  these  are 
non-entity  is  completely  rejected  by  them.  Nor  by  philosophers, 
for  these  are  not  unanimous.  Thus,  the  unreliable  Nihilist 
(Sunyavadin),  denying  all  sources,  and  objects,  of  true  knowledge, 
holds  that  all  is  sheer  non-entity.  In  opposition  to  this  view, 
the  Naiyayikas,  VaiSeshikas  and  others  hold  that  existence  is  both 
eternal  and  temporary,  by  dividing  substances  into  eternal  and 
non-eternal.  Opposed  to  this  again  is  the  view  of  the  Samkhyas 
and  others  that  the  existence  of  all  things  is  eternal.  And  since 
all  these  trained  thinkers  are  disagreed,  the  view  that  the  world 
as  distinct  from  Self  is  sheer  non-entity  is  clearly  unproved. 
This  view,  then,  rejected  as  it  is  by  the  common  man  and  the 
philosopher  alike,  cannot  be  accepted  by  us.  Nor  may  it  be  urged 
that  each  and  all  of  the  above  views  should  be  rejected  as 
mutually  opposed.  For  in  spite  of  such  opposition  (tavatapi),  in 
each  of  the  above  cases  (tatra  tatra)  the  acceptance  of  some 
one  view  or  other  is  an  incontrovertible  fact ;  whereas  the 
acceptance  of  the  world  as  sheer  non-entity  is  found  in  no  case 

whatever  (tadabhavat).  _ _ 
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Nor  may  the  Vedautin  urge  that  of  this  latter  view  also 
(atrapi)  his  acceptance  is  forthcoming.  For  the  Vedantin  is 
untrustworthy,  because  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  non-entitative 
character  of  the  world.  Nor  may  it  be  argued  that  no  single 
view  of  the  above  opposed  schools  should  be  accepted,  because  no 

compelling  reason  for  the  adoption  of  any  one  as  the  true  view 

exists.  For  there  is  a  difference  between  these  views  according  as 
they  are,  or  are  not,  based  on  the  eternal  faultless  Veda.  Thus  a 

tenet  based  on  Veda  must  be  accepted,  of  whatever  school  it  may 
be;  but  a  tenet  not  thus  based  must  be  rejected,  e.  g.  the  tenet  of 

heretics  must  be  rejected.  Well  then,  we  Vedantins  reply,  if  your 
final  position  is  that  trust  (in  a  particular  tenet)  follows  through 
Veda  alone,  you  must  accept  as  faultless  only  that  tenet  which  is 
vouched  for  by  Veda,  and  reject  all  others  as  being  without  proof 
and  contradictory  of  Veda.  But  Veda  by  rnaking  known  Self  as 
free  from  all  differentiation,*  as  in  the  passages,- -Existent  only 
was  this  in  the  beginning,  one  without  a  second.  There  is  no 
diversity  here.  That  Self  is  to  be  described  by  No,  No  !  And  the 
fourth  is  without  parts,  is  not  an  object  of  experience,  is  the 
cessation  of  experience,  is  the  blessed  One  without  a  second — ap¬ 
proves  the  view  that  all  that  is  other  than  Self,  is  sheer  non-entity. 

*  Svagatabheda,  inherent  variety,  e.  g.  the  leaves,  flowers  and 
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For  if  apart  from  Self,  anything  existed  in  any  form 
whatever,  advaita  w^ould  necessarily  be  overthrown.  Hence  the 
uon-entitative  character  of  the  world  -is  certainly  approved  by 
Veda.  This  view  has  been  declared  by  Gaudapada  ; — ‘  Maya  is 
to  be  regarded  under  three  aspects  as  sheer  non-entity,  or  as  inex¬ 
plicable,  or  as  something  material,  in  accordance  with  the  three 
(sources  of;  knowledge,  sc.  Veda,  ratiocination  and  the  common 
(or  unphilosophic)  consciousness.’  This  Vasishtha  also  declares  as 
something  wonderful— ‘  Strange  it  is  that  Brahman,  that  which 
is,  should  be  forgotten  by  men,  while  that  which  is  not,  sc. 
Nescience,  dances  before  them.’  Again,  ‘Strange  it  would  be  for 
mountains  to  be  bound  by  lotus-fibres,  and  (stranger  still  it  is) 
that  the  world  is  destroyed  by  Nescience  which  is  really  nothing.’ 
Hence,  since  duality  and  the  vision  of  it  are  sheer  non-entity^ 
it  is  all  the  more  clearly  established  that  no  second  is  known 
to  that  Self  which  is  absolute  Bliss,  self-existent  Intellio^ence 
and  unrelated. 

^rait  of  a  tree :  sajatlya,  specific  difference,  distinguishing  it  from  any 

other  tree:  vijatiya,  class-difference,  excluding  it  from  unlike  classes, 
e.  g.  stones,  &c.  For  ref.  cf.  note  p.  92  supra. 
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And  so  also  Sruti  declares  that  to  Self  vision  of  duality  per¬ 
tains  not,  in  such  passages  as — ‘this  is  the  absolute  truth  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  destruction  and  production  (of  the  world), 
nor  fettered  soul,  nor  ( Vaidic )  sacrifices,  nor  soul  seeking  eman¬ 
cipation  or  emancipated.  He  who  knows  himself  as  that  Brahtnan, 
without  parts  or  attributes  or  passions  becomes  unchanging  Brah¬ 
man.  That  wise  one  is  emancipated  who  knows  that  which  is  with¬ 
out  attributes,  endless,  uncaused,  unique,  not  to  be  known  through 
a  praraana)  without  a  beginning.’  (Brabmavindupanishad  8,  9.) 

Hence,  he  is  emancipated  who  recognises  himself  as  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  Self  described  in  the  mantra  *  as  Existence,  Intelli¬ 
gence,  infinity,  absolute  bliss  by  nature... LVII. 

IS  or  is  it  right  to  say  that  such  knowledge  of  Self  is  not 
brought  about.  For  the  production  of  such  knowledge  is  observed 
in  the  case  of  him  who  is  desirous  of  knowing  the  truth  and  is 
provided  with  the  four  means  (cf.  Ved.  Su.  1.  1.  1.),  but  only  after 
he  has  performed  hearing  aided  by  pondering  and  profound 
contemplation.  If  this  were  not  so,  it  would  follow  that  Vedic 
passages  declaring  such  a  Self  are  untrustworthy. 

*  cf.  Ved.  Su  I.  1.  15. 
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Nor  may  it  be  urged  that  even  when  knowledge  (of  Self) 
has  been  effected,  the  result  ( sc.  moksha )  is  delayed  owing  to 
the  need  of  some  means  besides  knowledge.  For  knowledge  (of 
Self)  and  its  result  are  declared  to  be  simultaneous  in  such 
passages  as — seeing  it  (Brahman)  the  Rishi  Vamadeva  understood: 

I  was  Manu,  I  was  the  Sun.  He  who  knows  Brahman  becomes 
Brahman.  He  who  knows  the  Self  overcomes  grief— because  the 
absence  of  any  other  means  and  of  any  time-pause  intervening 
between  knowledge  of  Self  and  moksha  is  made  known  (by  such 
passages) :  and  because  the  negation  of  any  other  means  that 
knowledge  is  enounced  in  the  passage — a  man  who  knows  him 
(Self)  truly  passes  over  death ;  there  is  no  other  path  to  go. 
Therefore  knowledge  of  Self  together  with  renunciation  of  the 
world  must  be  carefully  acquired  as  the  means  to  immortality ; 
since,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge,  great  is  the  destruction,  a 
declared  in  the  Sruti  passage — ‘  If  a  man  know  this  here,  that  is 
the  reality  (true  end  of  life);  if  he  does  not  know  this  here, 
then  there  is  great  destruction  (new  births).’  And  the  out-pour¬ 
ings  of  the  wise  man’s  knowledge,  with  its  result,  when  know¬ 
ledge  of  Self  as  identical  with  Brahman  is  attained,  are  set  forth 
in  the  Smriti : —  I 
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Samkshepasarir  ;  IV.  si.  53-57. 


The  Self  within,  the  Highest  Self,  consisting  of  Intelligence, 

closely  concealed  by  Nescience, 
I  now  behold  without  a  doubt, 
having  with  the  sage’s  mind  discriminated  it  from  the  sheaths  of 
Self  which  are  a  complex  of  causes  and  effects ;  just  as  one  draws 
out  a  reed  from  its  (enveloping)  sheath.  Lo !  where  was,  and  is 
to  be,  this  ocean  of  world-pain  ! 

This  world  I  now  regard  as  a  picture  (sc.  a  mere  semblance 

/ 

of  reality).  I  take  my  stand  on  the  Infinite  which  is  Intelligence 
alone,  and  without  parts.  I  behold  Self,  one  without  a  second, 
infinite  bliss  by  nature ;  and  the  world  I  regard  as  I  would  a 
burnt  rope. 

I  am  directly  conscious  of  the  one  Self  as  if  it  were  a  Vilva 
fruit  lying  in  my  hand :  my  body  I  look  on  as  the  cast  off  skin  of 
a  snake.  And  thus,  as  the  appearance  of  my  being  alive,  so  the 
gaining  of  moksha,  are  both  quite  clear  to  me. 

Strange  it  is  how  even  now  duality  appears  before  me  in  that 
eternal,  unrelated,  blessed,  luminous  Self.  Duality  existed  once — 
can  I  say  this  ?  what !  was  not  the  eternal  Veda  existing  then,  that 
duality  was  wrought  by  Nescience ! 
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And  so  the  Smritis  goes  on  to  describe  the  adoration  of  the 
Guru  by  the  pupil,  who  through  the  grace  of  Veda  and  teacher 
has  gained  a  clear  intuition  of  the  truth  that  Brahman  and  the 
Self  are  oce.  Thus  it  is  a  fact  that  this  knowledge  (leading  to 
moksha)  is  something  brought  about  as  a  product.  • 


The  Highest  Self,  though  indeed  it  exists,  was  for  me  non¬ 
existent,  until  I  had  recourse  to 

Samkshepasarir :  IV.  al,  58,  59.  Tn-  t  i  ij 

thv  lotus-feet.  Finding  shelter 
there,  I  can  no  more  be  conscious  of  duality. 

Placing  the  dust  of  thy  lotus-feet  upon  my  head,  I  will  serve 
thee  till  death ;  for  in  pity  of  me  thou  hast  undertaken  to  remove 
this  world-disease,  hard  to  cure. 


•  32.  An  opponent  may  here  urge  that  even  if  destruction  of 


Objection  :  Human  effort  is  vain  ;  for 
knowledge  through  Veda  can  destroy 
Nescience  (cause)  but  not  the  world 
(effect).  Reply  ;  Veda  and  all  human 
expei'ience  teach  that  knowledge  does 
put  an  end  to  the  world. 


Nescience  takes  place  through 
knowledge,  cessation  of  trans- 
migratory  existence,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  the  passage  into  this 
and  the  next  world  and  is  a 


complex  of  pains  effected  by  the  assumption  and  laying  aside 
of  many  forms  of  life,  is  impossible  because  the  causes  of 
transmigratory  existence,  sc.  desire  and  action,  continue  to  exist. 
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Nor  (continues  the  opponent)  may  the  reply  to  this  be  that 
the  cessation  of  every  product  (up^deya)  of  Nescience  follows  t 
necessarily  on  the  cessation  of  Nescience  itself.  For,  as  with  the  , 
Vaifehika  school,  an  effect  is  held  to  exist ^  for  a  moment  of  time  ; 
after  the  destruction  of  its  material  cause,  so  the  objection  here 
urged  that  the  effects  of  Nescience  do  not  cease  to  exist  is  one  that 
cannot  be  lightly  set  aside.  Nor  to  obviate  the  difficulty  can  it 
be  said  that  the  effect  will  perish  at  some  later  time.  For  the  | 
possibility  of  the  effect’s  existence,  as  well  in  the  subsecjuent  as  in  j 
the  preceding  moment,  may  fairly  be  inferred.  Hence  (concludes  j 
the  opponent!^  even  when  Nescience  has  ceased  to  be  the  world 
will  not  cea^e  to  be — there  being  no  evidence  for  such  non-exist¬ 
ence  of  the  world — and  therefore  human  effort  is  vain. 

Not  so,  we  reply.  Action  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  and  action 
is  destroyed  by  knowledge.  And  thus  Sruti  teaches — ‘And  his 
works  perish.’.,. LVIII, 

The  opponent’s  statement,  that  the  world  which  has  its 
root  in  action  will  continue  to  exist  even  after  knowledge  has 
been  gained,  will  not  hold.  For  action  as  well  as  Nescience 
is  destroyed  by  knowledge,  because  knowledge  is  as  much  the 
contradictory  of  the  effect  of  Nescience,  sc.  action,  as  of  Nesci¬ 
ence  itself. 
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Since  it  is  impossible  that  th-  effect,  e.  g.  the  snake  or  the 
like  should  continue  to  exist  after  the  Nescience  concealing  the 
rope  has  come  to  an  end  on  the  rope  beicg  perceived.  Nor  can  the 
opponent  urge  that  if  this  is  so,  the  conclosion  of  the  founders  of 
the  edanta)  Sastra,  sc.  knowledge  puts  gtn  end  to  Nescience 
atone,  is  improper.  For  the  products  of  Nescience  do  not  differ 
from  Nescience  itself,  since  when  Nescience  exists  not,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  its  products  is  not  perceived.  And  proof  for  our  position 
is  not  wanting,  for  Sruti  thus  declares :— ‘  The  fetter  of  the  heart  is 
broken,  all  doubts  are  solved,  his  works  perish  when  He  has  been 
beheld  who  is  the  higher  and  the  lower.’  Nor  may  it  be  argued 
that  this  passage  implies  the  destruction  of  evil  actions  only.  For 
the  word  action  is  common  to  both  good  and  evil  actions,  and  the 
power  of  knowledge  is  equally  operative  in  regard  to  both  kinds 
of  action.  Thus  in  the  Smriti  passage — ‘The  knowledge  of  Self 
and  Brahman  as  identical,  gained  through  Veda  and  attendance  on 
a  Guru  consumes  like  fire  every  evil  deed  (though)  done  inten¬ 
tionally’ — the  consuming  of  even  an  intentional  evil  deed  by  the 
fire  of)  knowledge  of  Brahman  is  declared. 
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And  in  the  passage — ‘  As  kindled  fire  reduces  fuel  to  ashes 
0  Arjuna  !  so  the  fire  of  knowledge  reduces  all  actions  to  ashes  ’ — 
the  Divine  Krishna,  understanding  by  the  word  all  both  good  and 
evil  deeds,  has  declared  that  all  action  is  consumed  by  the  fire  of 
knowledge.  Further,  need  it  be  said  that  the  sins  of  the  man 
who  has  become  Brahman  are  destroyed,  when  by  the  mere  sight 
of  such  an  one  the  sins  even  of  other  men  are  destroyed  !  This 
his  reverence  Vasishtha  declares — ‘All  men  are  freed  from  their 
sins  who  come  within  the  sight  of  him  whose  mind  is  engaged 
with  Brahman  till  intuition  (of  Brahman)  arises.’  And  Smriti  too 
declares  that  he  who  knows  Brahman  purifies  his  own  family — 

‘  He  whose  mind  has  melted  into  that  infinite  ocean  of  Intelli¬ 
gence  and  Bliss,  the  absolute  Brahman,  has  purified  his  family^ 
fulfilled  his  mother’s  desires  and  sanctified  the  earth.’ 

To  conclude,  then, — our  statement,  that  a  man  realises  all 
desires  through  the  aforesaid  \knowledge  of  the  indentity  of  his 
Self  with  Brahman,  is  indisputable. 
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To  purify  his  Self  the  good  ascetic  Prakasananda  composed  this 
Siddhautamuktavali,  flawless, a  mass  of  pure  Bliss,  sharing  the  nature 
of  (Brahman  sc.)  Existence  and  Intelligence,  and  (as  a  garland)  de¬ 
dicated  to  Narayana  (and  thus)  tainted  by  rivalry  with  his  consort 
j  Lakshmi.  Listen  to  the  work  written  by  Prakaia  (the  Luminrous) 
which  destroys  darkness  (sc.  Nescience)  and  duality,  and  sur¬ 
passes  the  tooth  of  a  tiger  in  tearing  open  the  forehead  of  an 
elephant,  i.  e.  a  non-Vedantin  opponent.  With  Narayana  s  aid 
I  have  fully  declared  the  very  essence  of  Vedanta  unknown  to 
men  of  the  present  day.  That  man  whose  mind  remains  fixed  in 
the  contemplation  of  Brahman  even  for  a  moment,  has  bathed  in 
'  the  waters  of  all  the  tirthas,  and  offered  all  the  earth  (as  his 
dana)  and  performed  a  thousand  sacrifices,  has  honoured  all  the 
gods  and  extricated  his  fathers  from  transmigratory  bondage,  and 
is  himself  worthy  of  honour  in  the  three  worlds. 

Here  ends  the  Siddhautamuktavali  composed  by  Prakasa¬ 
nanda,  the  pupil  of  his  reverence  Jnanananda,  paramahamsa 
parivrajakacharya.  _ 
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Adhikarana= locus,  p.  51. 

Adhishthanatvam  (atmanah) : 
p.  67  note. 

Adrishta  :  p.  3. 

Ajnana:  a  unity  and  assumed 
only,  pp.  14,  15. 

„  :  an  upadhi  and  not  a 

vi^eshana  of  jiva, 

p.  18. 

„  :  as  the  cause  of  the 

world,  described — 

p.  39. 

AjnatA:  in  the  technical  sense 
to  be  applied  only 
to  Intelligence  or 
„  :  Brahman,  pp.  33,  58. 

Ajnatasatta  :  p.  26. 

Akhandarthata  :  p.  48  note. 

Akhyati  :  pp.  130-34. 

Anadibhavanityatvaniyama  : 

p.  2. 

Anavastha  :  p.  7. 

ANANUGATA=i:vyapya,  p.  67 

note. 

AnirvachanIya  ;  pp.  27  note, 
128. 

Anirvachaniyakhyati:  p.  126. 

Anugata  =  vyapaka,  p.  67 
note. 

Anugata VYA VAHARA :  p.  101. 

Anupasarjanatva;  p.  80. 


Anuyogin:  p.  13  note,  add:— 
used  also  in  sense  of 
visesbya  or  subject 
of  difference,  q.  v. 

Anvayavyatireka  :  p.  3^ 

Anyath AKHYATI :  p.  126. 

Anyonyasraya  :  defd.  p.  135 
note 

AnyOnanatiprasakta:  pp.  149 

_note,  &  pp.  HI,  IV,  infra, 

Apadana:  as  technically  used, 
p.  55  note. 

Aparokshatva  :  defd.  p.  90. 

Apohavada:  defd.  pp.  145— 
46  note. 

Apratibha  :  (Nyaya  techni¬ 
cality  )  p.  118. 

AsamavayikaraNA  :  p.  67  note. 

Asatkhyati:  pp.  130-34. 

ATADVYAVRITTI  =  Apoha.  q.  V. 

Atman = Self  or  pure  Intelli¬ 
gence,  the  all  that 
is,  p.  65. 

„  =svarupa,  p.  55  note. 

Atma?^raya  :  (a  logical  vice) 
defd.  p.  42  note, 

Aupanishadatvam  (atmanah) 
pp.  59,  89. 

Avinigamadosha  =  Vinigama- 
naviraha,  q.  v. 


AVACHCHHEDAKA. 

[For  the  general  bearings  of  this  and  the  cognate  terms  svarii- 
pasambandha,  vishayata,  <fec.  vide  Prof.  Cowell’s  valuable  notes  to 
Kusumdnjali^  pp.  13,  23,  61.] 

To  begin  with  SVARlJPASAMBANDHA — defd.  as 

(Bhimacharya’s  Nydyahosa)^  i,  e.  it  is  the 
relation  which  must  be  held  to  exist  in  a  case  where  a  determinate  know- 
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ledge  or  judgment  (visishtapratiti  =  visishtajnaua.  q.  v.  Index)  could  not 
have  been  effected  by  any  other  relation  (sc.  samavaya  and  samyoga, 
which  find  a  place  under  the  seven  padarthas).  In  other  words,  this 
relation  must  be  either  the  subject  itself  (anuyogin)  or  predicate  itself 
(pratiyogin)  of  the  said  judgment — 

fsrSa:  {N'.  hosa  p.  260  note).  For  example  take  the  judgment 
giTStlfw — into  which  three  factors  enter  ;  (a)  ghata,  (j3)  ghatavisha- 
yakajnaua,  sc.  juana  which  has  ghata  as  its  vishaya  or  object,  (y) 
atman,  the  knower,  or.  the  astaya,  substrate  of  the  jnaiia,  represented 
by  the  termination  mi;p.  Between  j3  and  y  the  samavayasambaiidha 
holds  (acc.  to  Nyaya);  for  jnana  is  a  guna  of  the  individual  atman. 
Between  a  and  j3  some  sort  of  relation  must  also  hold,  in  order  that  this 
particular  judgment  rather  than  any  other,  e.  g.  patam  janami,  should 
result.  But  the  relation  cannot  be  samavaya,  because  the  ghatavishaya- 
kajnana  is  a  guna  of  atman  and  not  of  ghaU.  Nor  can  it  be  samyoga; 
for  this  relation  holds  only  between  dravyas,  and  j3  is  a  guna.  Hence 
the  only  possible  determining  cause,  niyamaka,  of  this  judgment  is  the 
ghatasvarupa  or  ghata  itself.  This  may  be  expressed  variously  : — 
thus,  5IT5TTfw  ^Zh  01*  ^Z  irRlTH- 

The  obvious  objection  to  making  the  ghata  itself  into  a  sam- 
bandha,  sc.  that  the  distinction  between  relation  and  related  thing  is  thus 
obliterated  (vide  Index,  s.  v.),  is  met  by  maintaining  that  the  gha^ 
qud  ghata  is  not  the  sambandha,  but  qud  object  of  knowledge.  Thus, 

St  wto  STsisyccr  h  »gff?  i 

MciIh  l  nfcimfiTST 
6\  ' 

wsifa  I  irisf  g  wcifri  i 

5aR  ll  [Here  sambandhin  e  gha^  and  viseshanibhutadharma 

or  avachohhedaka  =  ghatatva]. 

AVACHCHHEDAKA  is  defd.  as  that  which  may  be  considered  as 
an  essential,  constitutive  attribute  or  predicate :  — WTSSr- 
WciffI  I  ^ci#3iifTT  gnS  i  [Dharma  in  the  preced¬ 

ing  definition  means  not  merely  the  technical  gunas  but  anything 
which  >as  predicate  will  serve  to  define  a  subject,  e.  g.  danda  is  an  ava- 
chcfahedaka  in  the  judgment  dandavan  purusho’yam.]  This  AVA- 
€HCHHEDAKATA  relation  is  a  case  of  SVARUPASAMBANDHA, 
because  (as  already  shown)  samavaya  and  samyoga  will  not  apply  to 
such  cases.  All  instances  of  AVACHCHHEDAKATA  may  be  brought 
tiuder  either  VISHAYATA  or  PRATIYOGITA:  under  the  former,  if 
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the  relation  considered  be  that  of  knowledge,  sc.  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  subject  and  predicate  in  a  judgment,  in  which  case  the  avach- 
chhedaka  may  be  atiprasakta,  thus,  in  ghatam  janami,  ghatatva  the 
avachchhedaka  is  not  definitely  limited  in  its  application  (anatiprasakta) ; 
for  ghatatva  is  found  in  ghatas  other  than  the  particular  ghata  now 
perceived:  under  the  latter,  if  determination  by  negation  be  under 
consideration,  in  which  case  the  avachchhedaka  must  be  of  duly  limit¬ 
ed  application,  anyunSnatiprasakta : — 

[Nirupita  here  =  prakasita,  explained  hy.  The  effect  of  this  word  in  a 
long  samasa  is  usually  nothing  more  than  to  convert  the  immediately 
preceding  word  into  the  genitive  case]. 

To  illustrate  VISHAYATA,  take  again  STT^ITflT.  This  judg¬ 
ment  may  be  expressed  thus  (1)  tTTSTJT,  Here,  in 

gha^  exist  both  gha^tva  which  is  avachchhedaka,  and  the  vishayata 
which  is  represented  by  termination  of  Between  ghata  and 

vishayafl  the  vriuitvasamhandha  holds : — 

I  Between  vishayata  and  jnana  the  nirupahatvasam- 
handha  holds  : — fcuramtlT:  [Nirupaka  = 

prakasaka].  Or  (2)  the  judgment  may  be  expressed  thus  :  — 

IIT  irT*TlT  I  Since  in  this  case  the  vishayata  is 

dependent  on  its  locus,  the  gbata,  and  the  ghata  in  its  turn  is  essen¬ 
tially  constituted  by  (avachcbhinna)  ghatatva,  the  relation  between 

ghatatva  and  vishayata  is  termed  avaohchhinatva  sambandhai _ 

i  Since 

also  ghaUtva  is  avachchhedaka  and  therefore  possesses  avachchheda- 
kata,  may  be  expressed  by  ^2forf5ItSTSr^3r^fITr?T^facRT  I 

where  fsT^fijcRT  qualifies  fguiirlT. 

[It  may  be  added  that  Gadadhara  in  his  Vishayatavada  declares 
the  modern  view  to  be  that  vishayata  is  not  a  form  of  svarQpasam- 
bandha  but  a  distinct  sambandha.  The  modern  school  of  Nyaya  in 
denying  that.vishayata  is  a  svarupasambandha  distinguishes  it  from 
vishayita;  the  former  is  a  dharma  pertaining  to  object  known,  vishaya  ; 
the  latter  is  a  dharma  pertaining  to  cognition,  jnana,  or  to  desire,  ich- 
chha,  or  to  volition,  kriti.l 

PBATIYOGITA  or  determination  by  negation  (abhava)  is  the  re¬ 
lation  between  positive  entities  (bhava)  and  their  negations.  The  dhar¬ 
ma  which  serves  to  exclude  any  particular  bhava  from  another  is  term¬ 
ed  pratiyogitavachchhedaka ;  and  the  pratiyogita  is  said  to  be  taddhar- 
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mavachchhinna.  Thus  the  negation  ggl  may  be  expressed  by 

\  Under  pratiyogita  may  be  brought  the 

causal  relation,  karyakai  anabhava  j  acc.  to  dels,  of  cause  and  effect  j  thusj 
cnmOTgf^rTn9Qin^?llfa5rITMTaTafrimfnHT  the  being  a  cause 

consists  in  '"not  being  the  counterentity  to  any  absolute  non-existence 
which  might  find  place  in  the  moment  of  time  immediately  preceding 

the  (existence  of  the)  effect,  i.  e.  a  cause  is  that  which  must  precede  the 
effect :  and  — the  effect  is  the  connterentity  to 

its  own  precedent  non-existence.  And  the  avachchhedaka  of  both 
karana  and  karya  is  anyunanatiprasakta,  as  was  shown  above  to  be 
necessary  : _ ^  ^  m  I 

The  precise  usage  of  avcickchhedakdvachchhtnna  remains  to  be 
noted.  The  ungainly  compound  is  employed  to  include  all  possible 
cases  of  any  sambandha.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  turn  the  maxim,  ‘  From 
negation  of  cause,  negation  of  effect — kiranabhavat  karyabhavah — ’ 
into  the  current  coin  of  the  Nyaya,  we  must  define  it  more  closely  in 
terms  of  certain  sambandhas,  without  depriving  it  of  its  universality 
by  the  mention  of  any  special  cause  e.  g.  tantu,  or  any  special  effect, 
e.g.pata;  and  this  may  be  effected  by  using  the  above  compound,  thus: — 
^TTl!IfIT5r^3SKTgf^^tlfrI^I^*Tr?T5RTrtTcia^T5r5t  I 

[  But  if  the  avachchhedaka  is  specially  named  in  any 

case,  e.  g.  tantutva  or  patatva  (in  the  above  example),  the  word  avach‘ 
hhedaha  is  omitted  as  unnecessary. 


Avachchhedakata:  p.  ii  supra. 
Avacchinatvasambandha:  p.III. 
Badha;  defd.  p.  127,  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Nivritti. 

BADHASAMANADHIKARA];iiyA:  p. 

94. 

Bahvanugrahanyaya  ;  p.  84. 
Bhagalaksha:na  :  p.  91. 

Bheda  :  defd.  p.  13  note. 

„  :  aupadhika  and  sva- 

bhavika,  p.  11. 

:  rrduality,  and  not  to 


Bheda  :  of  3  kinds,  pp.  177-78 
note. 

Bhedapratiyogin  :  p.  42  note. 

Dharmin  =  substrate  or  sub¬ 
ject,  p.  65. 

Dharmigrahakamana  :  p.  36 
note. 

Drishtisrishtivada:  Pref.  p.  II. 

EkajIvavadin  :  p.  16. 

GUNE  ANYAYYAKALPANlNIYA- 
MA :  p.  94. 

Grahaka  :  p.  67. 

Grahya  :  „  ,, 

ICHCHHHAVISHAYATA !  p.  70  and 
note. 

cannot  be  said  to  be 


be  proved  by  any  pra- 
mana  pp.  40,  41  note. 

:  cannot  =  svarupa  or 

‘  thing  in  itself  ’  p.  115.  1  JadA  : 
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ajnata  in  technical  sense,  p.  33. 
JiVA ;  one  only  and  identical 
with  Brahman,  p.  9 :  defd. 
thus  acc.  to  view  of  Ekajlva- 
vMns,  pp.  15,  16. 

„  :  a  plurality  of — p.  5. 
JnaTASATTavada  :  Pref.  p.  ii. 
Karanatavachchhedaka  :  pp. 

149.' and  p.  iv.  su'pra, 

Khyati  =  Self,  chaitanya,  p.  1 69. 
Kritahanyakritabhyagama  : 

p.  2. 

Kutasthanitya  :  p.  3. 
Lakshana  :  p.  91. 

Le^avidya:  p.  139. 
Lokavedadhikaraijj^a  (of  Pu. 

Mimamsa)  :  p.  144. 
Mithyatva  :  p.  171  and  note. 
Nirvikalpakajnana:  p.  41 
note. 

Nirupakatvasambandha:  p.III. 
Nivritti;  p.  127. 
ParamarthikI  (satta:)  p.  25, 
note. 

Parinamavada  :  p.  167  note. 
Praglopa:  (logical  vice)  defd. 
p.  105  note. 

PRAPTAPRAPTAVIVEKANYAYA  : 
p.  106  note. 

PRATIBHASIKl  =  (Pratitiki;SATTA 
p.  25  note. 

Pratipannopadhi  :  p.  8  note. 
Pratiyogin  :  p.  13  note. 
Pratiyogita  :  p.  Ill  supra. 
Pratiyogttavachchhedaka:  „ 
Pratyabhijna  (recognition)  p. 
29.  ■ 

Sadharanakarana:  p.  37  note. 
SAJATfYABHEDA:‘p.  178  note. 
Sakshin  :  pp.  101,  2. 
Sakshisiddha  :  pp.  124,  25. 

Samanya  (of  Vai^eshika)  : 

how  proved— p.  108  note. 
Samavayikarana:  p.  67  note. 
Sambandha  :  or  relation  in 


technical  sense— -p.  13  note. 
Add  technical  def samban- 
dhibhinnatve  sati  sambandh- 
ya^ritah  sambandhah. 

Sambhavanabuddhi  :  p.  117. 

Satta  :  of  8  kinds— p.  25  note. 

Sattva:=Buddhi  p.  39  note. 
Srishtidrishtivada:  Pref.p.iL 

Stobha:  p.  158. 

Svagatabheda  :  p.  177  note. 

Svaprakai^a  :  defd.  p.  61. 

,}  :  to  be  affirmed  of 

the  unconditioned  Atman 
only,  p.  62.  t 

Svar0pa=: Satta  p.  131. 

SVARUPASAMBANDHA:  pp.  II,  HI. 

supra. 

SVATOVYAVRITTATVAM  =  self¬ 
differentiation,  p.  50. 

TADVYAKTlTVA^individuality, 
p.  107  note. 

Tantratva;  of  3  kinds,  p.  13. 

Tarka=: method  -of  argument 
to  confirm  Veda,  p.  1. 

UpADHirradhishthanap.  8  note. 

„  =a  limiting  but  not 
an  essential  condi¬ 
tion  or  attribute, 
thus  technically  dis- 
tingd.  from  viseshana 
and  upalakshana — 

pp.  18  and  70  note. 

Upalakshana  :  p.  70  note. 

V  AIDHARMYA  Tadvyaktiva  q.  v. 

ViDEHAKAiVALYA:  distgd.  from 
Jivanmukti,  p.  137  note. 

ViJATlYABHEDA  :  p.  178  note. 

V INIGAMANAVIRAHA  ;  (logica  1 

vice)  defd.  p.  105  note. 

Viseshana  =  essential  attri¬ 
bute,  p.  70  note. 

„  =  attribute  or  pre¬ 

dicate  of  a  judg¬ 
ment,  pp.  41,  42  . 
note. 


VI 
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VigESHYA :  p.  42  note,  cf,  also 
Anuyogin, 

Vi^iSHTAJNANA :  defd.  pp.  41, 
42  note. 

ViSHAYATA:  p.  Ill  supra. 
ViVARTTA;  defd.  p.  1(38. 
ViVARTTAVADiN  =  Mayavadin, 

pp.  117  note,  170. 


Vrittivyaptatva  :  p.  171. 
Vyavahara:  defd.  p.  114  note. 
VyIvahariki  (Satta);  pp.  25, 
26  note. 

Vyapti:  explained  as  different 
from  the  Nyaya  technicality 
— p.  67  note. 
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